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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

The recent actions against club committee men, and the 
dictum of a judge addressed to tradesmen respecting the 
danger of giving credit to clubs, have drawn public atten- 
tion to those social institutions. A generation ago it was 
rather a distinction for a person of moderate means—and 
especially if he lived in the country—to belong to a London 
club. Now there is none so poor (within limits) but some 
hall-porter or another (towards Christmas time) does him 
reverence. You may call a club a club, of course, in a 
contrary sense to that in which you call a spade a spade, 
for some of them are rather poverty-stricken; but there 
are also a great many which, so far as mirrors and gilding 
go, are quite splendid establishments. They are as easy to 
get into as a hansom, but in some cases not quite so easy 
to get out of, especially if you have an ambition to be on 
the ‘‘ governing body.” When the butcher and the baker 
and the wine merchant get importunate you may find that 
such greatness has its responsibilities as well as its privi- 
leges. There is a story told of a young gentleman from 
the country who asked a friend one morning to dine with 
him at his hotel, but when he got there invited him to his 
club instead. ‘* But you told me only this morning you 
did not belong to a club?” ‘True, but this afternoon I 
was elected to one.” ‘* But who proposed you ? It seems 
quick work.” ‘* It was quick work. I walked in and saw 
the secretary. ‘ Six guineas entrance, four guineas sub- 
scription,’ he said, and I paid the money.” ‘‘And was 
that all?” ‘*No; as I was walking away, he called out, 
‘Perhaps, as a matter of form, you had better leave your 
name and address.’ It is very convenient, only this 
class of secretary is given to ‘‘ default,” and the members 
have to subseribe ‘‘ whips’ and things to supply the 
deficiency. 


The queerest club with which I was ever acquainted 
was ‘* The Turnovers.” It was not an acrobatic establish- 
ment, though I daresay there are clubs of that kind by 
this time, but took its title from one of its own by-laws, 
by which it was enacted that at the end of every year all 
the members should be balloted for afresh. It was thought 
that this would weed it of any disagreeable persons who 
might have got in, and make it select—which, indeed, to 
start with, it was not. The ideas of its projectors were 
really magnificent. It made the Emperor of the French, 
at that time an exile in this country, one of its honorary 
members. When he died I remember telegrams of 
condolence being sent to the imperial family by the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Italy, our gracious 
Queen, and (most unexpectedly) the Turnovers’ Club. Its 
system of starting afresh annually did not work satis- 
factorily, for on the last day of the first year every soul 
in the club was blackballed. It was, indeed, a dangerous 
experiment, and if it were repeated to-day in any club in 
London there would probably be plenty of room, and very 
little company, in it to-morrow. 


There have been many regrets expressed that Neill was 
respited, but none at all that he was hanged, which shows 
some reawakening of the public intelligence. In the case 
of so gigantic a criminal the advocates of the abolition of 
capital punishment have kept a discreet silence. There 
was absolutely nothing to be urged in favour of keeping 
such a monster alive except a theory. The complaints about 
the respite were founded on two opposite grounds: one that 
it gave the wretch a longer lease of life, which he did not 
deserve, and the other that it added to his misery by pro- 
longing it. The idea of his having been mad in America 
being an excuse for murders which he committed while 
clearly sane in England was one that found favour with 
nobody but the mad-doctors. But there is always danger 
in delays in cases where there is no doubt of a criminal’s 
guilt. The sympathies of the public are often transferred 
by them from his victims, who should be the recipients of 
it, to himself. They are dead and gone—spilt milk it is no 
use to cry over—and this interesting creature still remains 
tous. It is very doubtful whether the new fashion of 
putting off the execution of heinous offenders to a com- 
paratively distant date is not a mistake. The reason is 
supposed to be to give the criminal time to repent, that he 
is more likely to do this in three weeks than in three days, 
and that we have no right to “ hurry him into eternity,” 
with his crimes upon his head, as he hurried his victims. 
If he were going before an earthly judge, not able to take 
everything into consideration and to make allowance for 
all that is amiss, these arguments would have some force 
in them; but, as matters stand, they have absolutely none. 
From the moment of his condemnation, the sayings and 
doings of the murderer are now the chief topic of many of 
our newspapers and of the conversation of their readers, 
and the prorogation of his life is a mere pandering to the 


literature of crime. 


Respite Ss were always uncommon in England, perhaps 
for the reason above mentioned : it seems, somehow, hard 
though the delay is, of course, in his favour—that a con- 
demned man should see a loophole opened and then closed 
again; but reprieves occurred pretty frequently. Indeed, 


considering the wholesale executions that took place, and 
for comparatively slight offences, it would have been to the 


ILLUSTRATED 
credit of our ancestors had there been more of them. Some 
of them were very dramatic, were obtained at the last 
moment, and, in the absence of our present means of com- 
munication, were carried by mounted messengers, ‘* with 
loose rein and bloody spur,” to the gallows-foot—sometimes 
too late. They were almost always followed by a commuta- 
tion of the sentence or a free pardon. In 1787 no less than 
eighteen malefactors were hanged at the Old Bailey. A 
woman who was hawking an account of them called them 
nineteen. A gentleman, jealous doubtless for the humanity 
of his country, said to her, ‘‘ Why do you say nineteen, 
since there were but eighteen hanged?” ‘‘ Indeed,” she 
replied, ‘‘ I did not know as you had been reprieved.” 





The mob—often to their credit—were always on the 
look-out for a reprieve, especially at the political executions ; 
the later the traitor was executed, the more chance, of 
course, he had in this respect, and the lower his rank the 
better ; for there was an etiquette of the scaffold as of 
everything else. When the different grades of the peerage 
met their fate together, the duke was first beheaded, then 
the earl, then the baron. The Earl of Kilmarnock (perhaps 
with a reprieve in his mind) politely offered the precedence 
to Baron Balmerino, but the sheriff objected, with his 
‘**Earls before barons, gentlemen, please.” This custom 
was cast into ridicule (just as that of duelling was by the 
two fire-eating counter-jumpers) by a dispute gn the gallows 
between persons of much less exalted rank. A highway- 
man and a chimney-sweep were the dramatis persone. 
‘** Stand off, fellow, till your betters are served !”’ exclaimed 
the former. ‘Stand off yourself, Mr. Highwayman!” 
was the reply, ‘‘I have as good a right to be here as 
you have.” 

People should remember that in making fun of what is 
intended to be serious they set a bad example. Though 
they may know where to stop, others may not be so judicious. 
The writer in the Critic who found so many tears, the other 
day, in ‘* The Wide, Wide World” doubtless thought he 
was doing no harm; but he has incited another writer to 
tread on much more sacred ground—namely, Fielding’s 
‘*Amelia.” He pretends to admire her, but, as a lover of 
even-handed justice, he says: ‘‘ If you talk of heroines who 
are always weeping, why not say a word about those who 
are always fainting?’ Amelia, as he points out, is a 
** champion swooner.” She faints when Booth proposes, 
though, it is true, with sufficient presence of mind to do so 
in the captain’s arms. She faints in the sponging-house, 
she faints outside it, she faints everywhere. Even when 
she doesn’t absolutely ‘‘ go off,” she turns “as pale as 
death,” ‘‘as pale as ashes,” ‘‘as white as snow,” or 
becomes ‘‘all pale and breathless”’ no less than thirteen times. 
The only time she does not faint is ‘‘when the wicked lord 
in Vauxhall Gardens swears he will have a kiss. Then 
she bears up bravely.” This sarcastic writer points out 
that, though she is described as the most temperate of 
women, ‘‘ never exceeding three glasses on any occasion,” 
she is not easily revived by water, but always, on these 
occasions, takes something in it. Once she has only strength 
enough (but again some presence of mind) ‘to tap the 
bottle she had hitherto reserved entirely for her husband, 
and drink off a large bumper.” To follow this cynic 
further in his investigations into this admirable woman’s 
weakness (of constitution) would be painful: he says that 
the remedies employed prove that the author of ‘‘ Amelia” 
could be no woman, for nobody ever “ cuts her stays” ; 
the omission, however, he admits, may have been caused 
by Fielding’s well-known delicacy as to detail. Let us 
hope these minute studies of the heroines of fiction will 
not be continued. It does not, after all, much matter, 
perhaps, how the creations of deceased authors are turned 
into ridicule, but it would be shocking indeed if those of 
living novelists should come to be treated in this fashion. 





The last of the Dundee whalers, absent since March last, 
has returned without one whale. This creature, once so 
famous for its ‘‘ playing,” seems to be ‘‘ played out.” The 
old Arctic fishing grounds have become well-nigh barren. 
This failure of a whole industry, itself a serious matter, 
almost suggests what may be the possible end of all indus- 
tries when ‘‘ the world,” or its population, becomes ‘‘ more 
and more.” It is almost incredible that the inhabitants of 
so large a waste of ocean should have been thus cleared 
out by the efforts of man; butit isso. It is not only that 
their numbers have been diminished, but that the survivors 
have fled in fear. No matter how thick-headed they may 
be, all living creatures (except ‘‘ boobies,” which are still 
caught by hand) grow to be aware of their danger. Whales 
are not the sort of prey that can easily elude observation, 
and it is supposed that they have ‘‘ withdrawn themselves 
into remote waters, behind impenetrable walls of ice.” If 
physiognomy is to be trusted, and a wide mouth and little 
eyes show a want of intelligence, whales are dull of per- 
ception; but they have at last taken alarm, and are no 
longer to be captured except by a fluke. There may be 
still a future in whale-fishing open to the submarine navi- 
gators to the Pole, foreshadowed by Dr. Nansen, but the 
occupation of the ordinary whaler is gone. It is already 
suggested that the whales should be given ‘‘ some years of 
repose,” when a new generation will have grown up to 
which a harpoon will be ‘‘as a tale that is told”; but the 
same thing has been tried with oysters, and they are still 
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withdrawn from us behind the “impenetrable wall” of 
cost --three shillings a dozen. 





A writer in Harper’s Magazine ably discusses the decay 
of Christmas literature, which has become ‘‘ merely deco- 
rative, and is brought out annually, like the well-used 
hangings, wreaths, and evergreen mottoes.” He thinks 
**the lumber should be cleared away and a fresh start 
made.” There is a good deal to be said for this view of 
the matter. Dickens gave up his admirable Christmas 
Numbers because he thought people had had enough of 
them, and withdrew from their manufacture while they were 
still popular and showed no trace of failure. Still, we would 
be sorry to see Christmas literature altogether abolished. 
The result of it, under Dickens’s management, was an 
immense increase of charitable impulse, and even now it 
tends in that direction. Moreover, it seems not altogether 
undesirable that for a few days in the year at least we 
should allow our critical faculties, which are nowadays £o 
abnormally active, a little rest. However glad one may be 
that Christmas family gatherings are gone out, there is ro 
harm in reading about them, and, indeed, some self-con- 
gratulation in the thought that it is only fiction. The fine 
crusted old ghost story, and even the mistletoe ‘* business,” 
seems appropriate to that glorious time of 


Too much eating, too much drinking, 

Too much everything but thinking, 
which 

Looks askance at Quantum suff. 

And tramples upon base Enough. 
The pictures, too, though their themes may be ancient, are 
‘‘as fresh as paint,” or as paint can make them, and fer 
my part I like even their smell of size (or whatever it is). 
No; let the cultured be virtuous as at all times, but let the 
rest of us at Christmastide have our cakes and ale. 





It is generally supposed that the attributing to other per- 
sons the worksofShakspere isquitea new departure in literary 
criticism; but a work on Ossian’s poems published by a 
member of the Celtic Society of 1858 incidentally advocates 
a theory of the same description. The following extract 
(which is all I have seen of the book) seems to point to 
some already established belief in the matter, and is 
certuinly not wanting in confidence and vigour: ‘ Scots- 
men should never forget that the concocting, the sending, 
and the paying of that base man, Dr. Samuel Johnstone 
(sic), was just what might be expected from the nation of 
liars called ‘ English’; the people who have the audacity 
to claim for a fictitious character, named by them 
Shakspere, that never had a _ being, the work of 
Archibald Armstrong, who accompanied James VI. to 
London, and who by his wit tormented the Court 
so much that he had to leave it for a garret, where 
he composed a great deal of what English impostors 
are now claiming for a man who never lived.” This writer 
goes on to say that ‘‘all signatures of Shakspere forged 
xy English impostors have been completely detected by 
cotsmen,” and, in short, leaves Mr. Archibald Armstrong 
‘Still, many additions have 
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in possession of the field. 
been made to these works, and the most recent by the 
late Henry Dundas (Lord Melville).”” The member of the 
Celtic Society seems to have had more humour (of the 
unconscious sort) in him than good-humour; but one feels 
really indebted to him for the idea—so “ scornful of time 
and space” and previous publication—of Lord Melville 
having possibly written (for example) ‘‘ King Lear.” It 
may be worth Mr. Irving’s while to reconsider, from the 
point of view of a Scotch author, his conception of that 
character, which is at present certainly the reverse of 
**canny.” 





‘* Dark: a Tale of the Down Country,” is a remarkable 
novel. It deals with an incident that is only too common, 
and in less delicate hands is always unpleasant, but with 
admirable skill and in a manner to offend no one save those 
who shrink from looking at all facts in the face. It 
describes our Berkshire peasantry to the life without 
either exaggeration or extenuation; we breathe the very 
air of the Downs, while at the same time we are made 
aware that the moral atmosphere is far from what it ought 
to be. The heroine is not at all a heroine, but interests us 
far more than if she were; the hero is a very ordinary 
hero indeed, and combines the part of villain without being 
so very villainous after all. The characters, indeed, are 
all of flesh and blood, and, without doubt, drawn from life. 
The rector’s troubles with his son are exceedingly affecting, 
but they are very real; have occurred yesterday and to- 
day, and will occur to-morrow. But the most interesting 
characters in this village drama are the peasants, who will 
bear comparison with the best creations of rustic fiction. 
Jim Simmons, indeed, is a figure a head and shoulders 
higher than most of them; nor will Mrs. Joyce and 
Mrs. Vockins be easily forgotten ; while the description of 
the village ‘‘veast” has all the accuracy of a Dutch 
picture. The story seems less a novel than a leaf (dog- 
eared, alas!) out of the book of Nature, and, though 
its conclusion is an unexpected one, that is nature too. 
** A novel by a new author” is an advertisement to which 
most of us are by this time too much accustomed to excite 
great expectations, but those who still retain them will not 
be disappointed in ‘‘ Dark.” 
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THE CITADEL OF CATRO. 
BY THE VERY REV. DEAN BUTCHER. 


Somewhere in the forties I visited one of the stock sights 
of London, Burford’s Panorama, in Leicester Square. ‘The 
country cousins of that day and generation were as regn- 
larly taken to see Burford’s Panorama as they were to 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks. ‘There were three circles, each 
representing some place of historic renown, and I think the 
charge was a shilling for each. ‘The only panorama I ever 
Siw was, curiously enongh, one of Cairo. The view was the 
superb one from the Citadel, and if any reader is curious 
enough to turn over the bound volumes of the Jllustrated 
London News, he will see an accurate woodcut of the 
Panorama. Since that time I have often looked down over 
the real Cairo, but never without recalling my boyish wonder 
at the picture in Leicester Square which first gave me an idea 
of the city of Saladin and Mohammed Ali. I put these two 
names together, for they have done more than any two men to 
make Cairo and the two buildings, the Mosque and Citadel, 
form that superb cluster of domes and battlements which 
dominate the city and are its most stately features. 

The Citadel was first built on the slope of the Mokattam 
Ilills in 1166, with stones taken from the small pyramids of 
Gizeh. It is not easy to say how many relics of Pharaonic 
rule were destroyed in order to construct the huge fortress. 
It contains three spacious quadrangles, and covers an immense 
area, Its most magnificent halls, rich with gold and painting 
the work of Greek artists, have, since the British occupation, 
been used as a military hospital. It is curious to 
see the vast rooms where the Sultans of Egypt 
reigned, and which have witnessed such strange 
and terrible scenes, occupied now by long lines 
of narrow iron bedsteads, whereon poor Tommy 
Atkins lies tossing with fever or prostrated with 
dysentery. 

The great tragedy oftenest recalled in this 
spot, however, took place on March 1, 1811, when 
the central hall, now the central ward of the 
hospital, witnessed Mohammed Ali’s welcome to 
the Mameluke Beys before the massacre. ‘The 
story of that savage coup d'état has often been 
told. The founder of the Macedonian 
dynasty that has reigned in Egypt saw that it 
was impossible to civilise the country or to carry 
out anything like the programme he had set 
himself without removing the feudal chieftains 
who had got hold of the land. Mohammed Ali 
had todo in Egypt what was done in Japan in 
our own times, when the Daimios, with their wild 
retainers, were destroyed, partly by policy and 
partly by the and a_ constitutional 
Government, under the Mikado, was established. 
Mohammed Ali acted on Richelieu’s plan— 


second 


sword, 


First employ all methods to conciliate, 
Failing these—all means to crush, 

Overtures of friendship had failed, and the 470 
Beys, with their followers, were invited to the 
Palace under pretence of celebrating a festival. 
They came on their richly caparisoned steeds, 
in their damascened armour and robes of state. 
After their reception a procession was formed, 
and at a given signal they were all shot down 
by concealed riflemen. The court through which 
we pass to-day, as we drive up to see the sunset 
view from the parapet at the south-west end of 
the mosque, rang with the cries of the wounded 
chieftains, as they fought and struggled to escape 
from the enclosure and beat in vain against the 
iron-bound door to find any way to avoid the 
steady, fusillade that poured from 
every and battlement. One of the 
doomed chiefs, by name Amyn Bey, escaped— 
not, however, by taking a miraculous leap, as 
the dragomans tell the tourists of Cook. He 
really arrived a little late at the scene of the 
gathering, found the great door shut, and heard 
firing. Naturally suspecting treachery, he turned his horse's 
head and galloped off. He found refuge in Syria until the 
tyranny was overpast, when he returned to Cairo, where he 
was well known, and where he must often have visited the 
so-called scene of the Mameluke’s Leap—which was never taken. 
Still, the memory of the tragedy survives in weird legends. 

Soon after this bold stroke had fixed Mohammed Ali 
firmly in his seat, he began to build the superb mosque 
which bears his name. It has dominated and eclipsed 
the ancient mosque of Saladin, and though pronounced 
by critics a monument of bad taste it impresses the visitor 
from the West with a sense of spaciousness and splendour. 
What strikes us first is its emptiness. There is the kibleh or 
niche pointing out to the worshipper which way lies Mecca, 
the tall green and gold pulpit or mimbar, and nothing else 
save a floor spread with large crimson carpets, on which a few 
kneeling figures are dotted about praying. Only once or twice 
a year is the building full. It is not a popular or well- 
frequented place of worship, perhaps because it stands on the 
top of a hill tedious to climb, and perhaps because the 
severe sway of the Pasha is too recent, and men regard his 
memory with fear which time has not yet been able to soften. 
The favourite mosques are those of Hasanen, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, which contains the martyr’s head, and Sitteh 
Zenab, built over the tomb of the granddaughter of the 
Prophet. The Citadel Mosque is constructed and planned 
after Turkish models. On entering we look up at the huge 
dome of green and gold, and marvel at the effect produced by 
patches of coloured glass of the vulgarest tints, by sham 
architraves and cornices. palpably stencilled, and by huge 
pillars partly covered with real alabaster slabs and partly by 





merciless 
embrasure 


a painted imitation of alabaster. 
On the right hand as we enter we see (when our eyes are 
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accustomed to the darkness) a gilded railing, and looking 
through the grate we discern a large tomb, with faded palm 
branches lying on it. Here, hard by the scene of the crime 
that established his dynasty, rests the body of Mohammed 
Ali. None of his kindred or descendants are buried near him. 
Said is buried at Alexandria, Ibrahim and Abbas at Old 
Cairo ina mausoleum called the Hosh-el-Basha, The latest 
and best of Egypt’s sovereigns, Tewfik, sleeps beside his 
mother at Afeefee,in the Desert. The grim old founder of the 
dynasty lies alone beneath his giant dome. ‘I'he dead bodies 
of his victims, the Mamelukes, “ were thrown pell-mell into 
pits dug for them” within the precincts of the Citadel. 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW CANADIAN PREMIER. 
It is a fortunate thing for Canada that the enforced retire- 
ment, throagh ill-health, of Sir John Abbott does not leave 
her without a strong guiding hand at the head of affairs. Sir 
John Sparrow David Thompson was, like Sir John Abbott, one 
of Sir John Macdonald's selections and one of his closest 
confidants, and when, in June 1891, death removed the states- 
man to whom Canada owes her federated existence, it was 
upon the shoulders of the new Premier that a large share of 
the inner shaping of Canadian policy fell. It was, indeed, to 
him that the Governor-General first looked to take up the 
mantle of Sir John Macdonald, and though he declined, it 





John Abbott is to say that he is a firm believer in the British 
connection, that he would gladly put that connection on a 
more solid basis, and that he will spare no effort to build upa 
sturdy British community in North America, He has youth 
and abundant mental and physical vigour on his side, for he is 
still two years short of fifty. 





ST. ANDREW’S DAY AT THE ALBERT HALL, 
The festival day of the Scottish patron saint is not celebrated 
north of the Tweed with more liberal musical honours than 
are accorded it in the Metropolis. For some years it has been 
a growing custom among the “ London Scottish ’’—not the 
Volunteers in particular, but all who live in London and claim 
by birth or descent connection with the “ Land o’ Cakes "—to 
keep up the anniversary of St. Andrew by attending one of 
the concerts now regularly given on the night or eve of 
Nov. 30, just as is done on the hardly less important anni- 
versary of the birth of Robert Burns. ‘The popularity of the 
entertainments that are provided to meet thisdemand sufficiently 
bespeaks their excellence, while their appropriateness may 
equally “go without saying,” since that is their very raison 
détre. A familiar trysting-place, and a favourite one, on St. 
Andrew’s Day, is the Royal Albert Hall, where Mr. William 
Carter has for many years commemorated this occasion by one 
of his National Festival Concerts, It is a genuine “ gathering 
of the clans.” 

The vast amphitheatre, crowded as far as eye can reach, may 
be accommodating eight, nine, or even ten thousand people 
within its Colosseum-shaped walls. Yet so 
intently does this big assemblage listen, so perfect 
is the silence, that the proverbial pin may be 





Ph ts by & J. Jarvis, Oawa, 


SIR JOHN THOMPSON, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. 


was only because he saw that the unhappy religious agita- 
tions of the moment would best be calmed by the selec- 
tion of Sir John Abbott. Events have proved the wisdom 
and patriotism of that step. Like both his predecessors 
in the Premiership, Sir John Thompson is an _ astute 
lawyer. His father, Mr. John Thompson, of Waterford, 
Ireland, trained him for the Nova Scotian Bar, and he 
took silk before he was thirty-five years of age. His legal 
fame was such that when the United States Government 
came to discuss terms under the Washington Treaty Mr. 
Thompson was chosen as one of their counsel. His entry into 
political life followed immediately afterwards, and he was in 
succession Attorney-General and Premier of Nova Scotia, and 
then Judge of the Supreme Court. But he had a yet larger 
part to play in Canadian life, and when, in 1885, Sir Johr 
Macdonald found himself without a Minister of Justice, he 
invited Mr. Justice Thompson into the arena of Dominion 
politics, and the first speech the member for Antigonish made 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa was as Minister of Justice 
and Attorney-General of all Canada. This position he has held 
for seven years without a break, and his legal acumen and keen 
insight into public affairs have made him pre-eminent among 
his colleagues and have brought him the respect and esteem 
of political friends and foes. To name the Canadian measures 
of recent years which he has planned and piloted through 
Parliament would almost be to reproduce the headlines of the 
Statute Book. His sound judgment and ready preception have 
also been of great use in Anglo-American negotiations. It was 
for his services to Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues on the 
Fishery Commission of 1887 that he was given a knighthood, 
and the Anglo-Canadian copyright controversy has shown how 
determined an upholder he is of Canadian rights. To say that 
the new Premier is a follower of Sir John Macdonald and Sir 


heard to drop while the singer gives forth with 
clear rich tone the melody of “John Anderson, 
my jo,” or some other traditional tuue dear to 
Scottish ears and Scottish Then the 
enthusiasm! That, too, is characteristic of the 
nation and the night; and it reaches its highest 
pitch, perhaps, when the pipers of the Scots 
Fusiliers, in all the glory of their Highland 
costume, march through the hall to the exciting 
refrain of “The Campbells are Coming.” Alto- 
gether, the function is a pleasant and an admir- 
one. and it affords yet another striking 
demonstration of the power of music to keep 


hearts. 


able 
national sentiment alive and warm. 


LEAR AND CORDELIA. 
Mr. Forestier’s picture of the tent scene in “ King 
Lear” at the Lyceum is a welcome opportunity 
to say another word of Mr. Irving's highest 
achievement as a delineator of Shakspere. It is 
said of Macready that his Lear was a growth, 
and that, although the earliest performance filled 
him with discontent, he gradually built up the 
character till it became one of his finest imper- 
sonations. 
by Mr. Irving. 
of a great conception, weakened in detail here 
and there by imperfect execution. The drawback 
to the first performance was that the attempt to 
reconcile extreme senility with vehement passion 


The same process is being illustrated 
At first we saw a masterly sketch 





produced an indistinctness which marred some 
of the best effects. ‘That error has been rectified, 
and by taking some years from Lear's age Mr. 
Irving has obtained a welcome access of vigour 
and a surer grip of the stormiest phases of the 
character, It must happen to a great artist that 
many of the ideas which deserted him in the 
agitation of his first attack on a tremendous part 
return to their allegiance as he becomes more 
confident of his and Mr. 
Irving’s Lear is now strengthened and graced 


position resources, 
hy an infinity of happy touches, making more 
luminous the approaches of that decay which is 
the devastation of an imperious intellect. In the 
passages of pure pathos this Lear has probably 
never been excelled. The scenes with the Fool—and be it 
remembered that Macready was guilty of the unpardonable 
crime of cutting the Fool out of the tragedy—Mr. Irving 
plays with a simple sincerity which makes their poignant 
irony almost unbearable. But it is in the recognition of 
Cordelia that, to our thinking, the tragedian touches his 
highest point. Here Miss Terry’s exquisite tenderness finds 
its counterpart in the intense’ emotion of the old king’s 
struggle to rally his faculties, till suddenly through the gloom 
of insanity pierces the ray from the father's heart. It isa 
moment which leaves indelible on the mind a picture of 
terrible suffering and shattered pride redeemed and ‘trans- 
figured by the noblest feeling. 





THE WRECK OF THE BOKHARA. 


The disastrous wreck, on Oct. 10, in the China Sea, near 
Formosa Island, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steam-ship Bokhara, on her voyage from Shanghai to Hong- 
Kong, has not yet passed from remembrance. 
survivors were seven in number—two passengers, Dr. Lowson 
and Lieutenant Markham, and five of the ship's officers. 
Both the gentlemen named belonged to a party of 
Englishmen who had been playing a cricket-match at 
Shanghai and were going to play a return match at Ilong- 
Kong; all the other members of the team lost their lives. 
A melancholy interest belongs to the portraits which appear 
in the photograph sent us by Mr. II. Phillips, of the Shanghai 
Club, with the names attached to them. The Marine Court of 
Inquiry at Hong-Kong has decided that the commander of the 
ship, Captain Sams, erred in not adopting some means of 
checking her drift 


The European 


aud keeping her head to sea when her 
engines were disabled, 
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THE LATE CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


By the death of Cardinal Lavigerie, on Saturday, 
Nov. 26, France has lost one of its most notable 
figures and the Roman Catholic Church one of its 
most popular prelates. Charles Allemand Lavigerie 
was born in 1825 at Bayonne, where his father 
was a Custom House officer. During his school 
life he showed great promise, and was sent to 
St. Sulpice, Paris. After taking his doctor's 
degree, he became Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at the Sorbonne. A massacre of Christians 
in Syria led to his being sent on a mission there, 
and he conceived the idea of establishing a 
Christian school as the best form of propaganda in 
Mussulman countries. He subsequently filled 
various honorary offices in the Pontifical House- 
hold, and in 1863 was appointed Bishop of Nancy, 

But his thoughts (says a writer in the Jimes) 
were already turned to Africa, and in 1867 
he became Archbishop of Algiers. There his 
missionary spirit was displeasing to the Governor, 
Marshal MacMahon, who feared that the Arabs 
would resent the cessation of a religious peace. 
The Mohammedan, moreover, being one of the 
State Churches in Algeria, the Marshal thought it 
ought to be protected from proselytism. In 1870 
Lavigerie warmly supported Papal Infallibility. 
In 1871 he was twice a candidate for the 
National Assembly, first in his native Pyrenees, 
and next in the Landes, but was defeated. In 
1874 he founded the Sahara and Soudan mission, 
and he sent missionaries to Tunis, Tripoli, East 
Africa, and the Congo. When Tunis fell under 
French rule, the bishopric of Carthage was revived, 
and he established at Tunis a college where 500 
young men, Catholics, Greeks, Protestants, Jews, 
and Mussulmans, are educated. In 1882 he was 
made a Cardinal. In 1890 he visited Rome, and 
the Pope arranged with him for an attempt at 
reconciling the Church with the Republic in 
order to Christianise the latter. 

His death (says the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News) is deplored not only by the clerical, 
but by what may be called the Freethought papers. 
The Cardinal had been long deprived of the organ 
of speech by paralysis, and had to be nourished 
artificially, but he was able to write, and preserved 
his mental faculties up to the day of his death, 
which was to all appearance a painless one. His 
last wish was that his remains might be laid out first in 
the chapel of his estate of Notre Dame de l'Afrique, and 
then at the Cathedral of Algiers. 

Lavigerie was undoubtedly a man of singular vigour and 
attraction of character — eloquent, impulsive, a thorough 











From a Photo by E. Vallois, Paris. 
THE LATE CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, 


Frenchman, and with something of the Chauvinist in his 
composition. In Tunis he carried on a vigorous anti-Italian 
crusade, and his ambition, which was legitimate enough, 
may at times have stretched as far as the Pontificate, 
which he would have filled with great power and, 


so to speak, entrain, In politics he had boxed the 
compass a good deal, and came out finally as a 
supporter of the Pope's policy of being reconciled 
to the Republic. He was a man of fine presence, 
and of eloquent and impressive speech, indifferent 
to hardships and dangers, and full of a certain 
spirit of adventure which one has ceased to associate 
with the princes of the Roman Church. But he 
never succeeded fully in anything he undertook. 
His political, philanthropic, and national schemes, 
especially those for the redemption of the Sahara 
from slavery, all, more or less, broke down. He 
was an interesting figure, with something of the 
bluff charm which his old career as a soldier gave 
him, and the impulse he imparted to French 
Catholicism is not likely to bealtogether lost. Ile 
will be buried in the marble sarcophagus erected at 
the highest points of the ruins of old Carthage. 


NEW COLOURS 

FOR THE ROYAL IRISH. 
The camp at the Curragh, on Nov. 14, was the 
scene of an interesting military ceremony, being 
visited for this purpose by Lord and Lady Wolseley. 
The Ist Battalion of the 18th (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment was presented by her Ladyship with a pair 
of new colours, to replace those lately destroyed 
by a fire at Colchester. Lord Wolseley, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, was attended by his 
staff, with an escort of the 9th (Queen's Royal) 
Lancers. He was received by Major-General Lord 
R. D. Kerr, commanding the Curragh Division, and 
staff. After a salute and an inspection of the 
troops, they formed square around the Royal Irish ; 
the new colours, resting on piled drums, when a 
prayer had been offered by the Rev. J.C. Edghill, 
D.D., Chaplain-General, were then delivered by 
Major Spyer and Major Hatchell to Lady Wolseley, 
who handed them over, respectively, to the senior 
subalterns, Lieutenant Castle and Lieutenant Davis, 
the customary formalities, which have often been 
described, being performed in the usual manner. 
Our Illustration, from a sketch by one of the 
officers, shows Lady Wolseley handing one of the 
flags to the appointed Lieutenant, who receives it 
in the attitude of chivalrous homage with bended 
knee. Lord Wolseley addressed the regiment ina 
speech full of reminiscences of its gallant services 
in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny, and in Egypt and 
the Soudan, with which he had been personally associated 
during the whole of his career. Colonel Edge returned 
thanks ; the troops marched past ; and there was a luncheon 
at the officers’ mess. 








PRESENTATION OF NEW COLOURS TO THE 18TH ROYAL IRISH BY LADY WOLSELEY, 
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THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO DAHOMEY. 
The French troops commanded by General Dodds in West 
Africa have completed their victorious operations against the 
native kingdom of Dahomey by entering its capital, the town 
of Abomey, on Nov. 17, taking possession of the sites and ruins 
of the royal palaces, which King Behanzin had burned when 
he fled northward, accompanied by the princes and chiefs and 
the small remnant of his defeated army. Behanzin had 
offered to capitulate, but the French demands were that all 
his soldiers’ firearms and artillery should be surrendered, that 
hostages should be sent into the French camp, and thata large 
pecuniary indemnity should be paid by instalments ; and, these 
conditions not being fully conceded, on Nov. 15 hostilities 
were resumed. General Dodds has now proclaimed the whole 
territory of Dahomey in French occupation, and his project 
is to join the coast territories, with Whydah, to the French 
possessions of Benin. The rest of the kingdom will be cut up 
into three independent provinces, Allada would be the capital 


FRENCH EXPEDITION TO 


DAHOMEY: TOFFA, THE NATIVE KING OF 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE BY M. ABEL TINAYRE. 


of one, Abomey that of another, and the third division, includ- 
ing the valley of the Ueme, would have as its chief place some 
village situated near Tohue. The Decam country, now quite 
submissive, would be replaced under King Toffa’s authority. 
French Residents, deriving their authority from the Governor 
of Benin, would be sent out to each province. The 
General says that after a week’s rest in Abomey he was to 
start for the coast by way of Allada and Whydah. At 
Abomey he was to leave behind him a company of naval 
infantry and four companies of Senegal sharpshooters, with 
artillery. It is part of the plan to open a road between Why- 
dah and the old capital as an act of foresight in case of a 
sudden renewal of hostilities. The blockade of the coasts will 
be raised when custom-houses shall have been established at 
Whydah, at Grand Popo, and Kotonou. The country is rich, 
and it is believed that the duties will be a source of such con- 
siderable revenue that before long the colony will be self- 
supporting like the neighbouring colony of Grand Bassam. 
The whole of the coast, including the Lagoon between 


PORTO NOVO. 


Grand Popo and Kotonou, will in any event belong to France, 
while Whydah will become a French port, and the region of 
Godomey and Abomey-Calavi, as well as the Denham Lake, 
will be annexed. The country of Decam, which is now com- 
pletely in the power of the French, will remain under 
the domination, this time, it is hoped, effective, of King 
Toffa, the chief of Porto Novo, who is an ally of France. 
The portrait of this West African petty monarch was 
sketched by M. Ahel Tinayre, special correspondent of 
the Paris Monde Jilustrée. Toffa’s chief town and residence, 
on the shore of the Lagune of Porto Novo, has been fortified 
and garrisoned by the French military force. Since General 
Dodds issued his proclamation announcing the downfall of 
King Behanzin, over 6000 Nagos living in the north of the 
kingdom have recognised French authority, and it is hoped 
that the chiefs will not be long in following their example. 
The health of General Dodds’s men is described as satisfactory ; 
The so-called “golden throne” of Dahomey, captured by the 
French, is to be presented to King Toffa. 
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PERSONAL. 
The editor of Zleyd’s, Mr. Catling, must be corgratulated on 
his successful issue -of-a jubilee-number on Sanday, Nov. 27. 
Mr. Catling 
has contrived 
to secure a 
sermon from 
the Arch- 
bishop of 
Canterbury, a 
sketch from 
Mr. Henry 
Irving,a story 
from Mr. 
Sims, some 
war  remin- 
iscences from 
Mr. Charles 
Williams, a 
batch of gos- 
sip from the 
members’ of 
the Idlers’ 
Club, some 
genial talk 
about the 
founding of 
the paper and 
two of his 
predecessors 
—Douglas 
and Blanchard Jerrold. In fact, here we have, in all, 120 
columns of matter—a bulky volume in itself—for one penny. 
Lioyd’s, by-the-way, was started in the old days of the stamp 
duty. and its price was threepence. It now offers twice the 
quantity of material fora third of the price. The founder of 
Lloyds, Mr. Edward Lloyd, has, of course, passed away, ard 
the paper, with the flourishing Daily Chronicle, is under the 
control of Mr. Frank Lloyd and his brothers. 





Mr. THOMAS CATLING. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke has a charming and finely measured 
“appreciation” of Tennyson in the new Contemporary—on 
the whole, perhaps, the best critical article that has yet 
appeared. On the political side Mr, Brooke finds Tennyson a 
trifle over-aristocratic, a little too inclined to spread-eagleism, 
a little too fearful of strong popular movements—a little too 
Whig, in short. In religion he claims that, without strong 
doctrinal tendencies, the late poet was decidedly Christian, 
with a special leaning to the essential value of immortality. 
‘Its truth held in it for him the Fatherhood of God, the salva- 
tion of man, the brotherhood of man, the worth of human 
life. If it were not true, Christianity in his eyes was not 


Mr. Brooke has an interesting criticism of the “doubting” 
side of Tennyson's poetry. He thinks that when he wrote 
‘In Memoriam” he “ had fought his doubts and laid them 
low.” But he was still intensely occupied with the problems 
suggested by science, with “the mystery of the pains of life.” 
He disliked at once extreme dogmatism and extreme ma- 
terialism, and occasionally was greatly angered by both moods. 
In the end, however, thinks Mr. Brooke, “this anger seemed 
to pass away.” His final notes are all happy, unquestioning, 
triumphant— 

TI ist poem in the |. ok, “Crossing the Bar,” is the first clear 








cr happy f i loubt and trouble past; and it is a quiet faith 

WwW persists re » volume which contains his last words to the 

1 of Eng Making of Man,” while it accepts evelution, 

‘ mward to perfect accomplishment of all humanity in God— 
‘H sh to the Maker. It is finished. Man is made.” 


By-the-way, one of the chattiest of the countless personal 
reminiscences of Tennyson is supplied by Mr. Alfred Austin 
in the December number of the Vativnal Review. Mr. Austin 
professes to talk of Tennyson's “literary sensitiveness,” but 
his pretty stories have less purpuse than he gives to them. 
Among other things he mentions that the poet was extremely 
pleased to get some cuttings from flowers in Anne Hathaway’s 





garden. “* To-day,” says Mr. Austin, “ Shakspere’s and Anne 
Hathaway's lavender is growing at Aldworth.” Mr. Austin 
ilso relates that the idea of the famous lines in “Locksley 
Ha - 


: ) han ople, as a lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at that nods and winks behind a slowly dying flre— 





f a “ Methodist magazine,” where he had been 
udi ccount of how travellers in savage lands keep off 
1 beasts from their encampment during the night by light- 
ing large fires. This is interesting, but is it worth while 
to record that Tennyson always pronounced the a in clematis 
short and not long, and objected to the opposite method ? 





An old and useful public servant who has just retired is 
Sergeant Grace, who has had charge of the police arrange- 
ments at the 
Central 
Criminal 
Court for the 
last twenty 
years. He 
was not 
allowed to go 
without an 
ackn owledg- 
ment of his 
services. A 
presentation 
was made to 
him in the 
Sar mess- 
room, the 
Common Ser- 
jeant (Sir 
Forrest Fual- 
ton) taking a 
leading part 
in the cere- 
mony. Mr. 
Grace was 
given a 
cheque for 
fifty guineas 
and a number 
of handsome 

ts He is an old soldier, and had a long and very 
yurable career in the Indian Mutiny where he was suc- 
cessively under the command of Rose Havelock, and Outram, 
rounding off his service by helping to recapture the town 
and fortress of Gwalior. In 1860 he left the Army and 
entered the prison service, going to the City Police in 1864. 
In 1873 he was made Instructor to the force, but his chief 
duties have been the superintendence of the police service at 
i Here he has been an almost historic 

figure, who will be greatly missed, 





POLICE-SERGEANT GRACE. 


Bailey Courts 


LONDON 


The death has been announced of W. Mattieu Williams, 
who was a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical and the Chemical 
Societies. Mr. Williams has been long known as a writer and 
lecturer in the cause of science and education. He was the 
author of a number of” books principally of a_ scientific 
character, such as “ The Fuel of the Sun,” “ Science in Short 
Chapters,” “ The Chemistry of Cookery.” His book “Through 
Norway with a Knapsack ” was one of the first books on travel 
in that country, and as a guide-book it made people acquainted 
for the first time with the attractions of Norway as a place of 
summer resort. About forty years ago he was one of the 
leading spirits in the foundation of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute at Birmingham. 


It wasa happy ideaof Mr. Irving’s company at the Lyceum to 
solicit the aid of Mr. Onslow Ford to commemorate the twenty- 
first anniversary of “ The Bells.” The sculptor threw himself 
into the scheme with enthusiasm, not at all deterred by the 
difficulty of modelling a statuette of Mr. Irving in the 
character of Mathias without a sitting. Secrecy was indis- 
pensable to the little surprise which Mr. Irving's comrades 
had in store for him, and which gave him the keenest pleasure. 
It was indeed a notable coming of age which was celebrated 
in this felicitous way. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Irving 
appeared in “The Bells” for several nights at the open- 
ing of his season, and the Lyceum was as densely 
thronged as if the play had been an absolute novelty. 
Twenty-one years have not staled the fascination of 
a performance which holds a unique place in Mr. Irving's 
repertory. Since that memorable 25th of November, 1871, 
when London playgoers became alive to a new tragic force, 
Mr. Irving has achieved greater triumphs than his haunted 
Alsatian burgomaster. But Mathias was the first step ina 
remarkable career which few who had known the earlier suc- 
cesses of the actor could have predicted. From that November 
night the London public never Jost faith in Mr. Irving's 
imagination, resolution, and ambition. The man who could 
play the dream-scene in “ The Bells,” and hold the theatre 

















STATUETTE OF MR. HENRY IRVING AS MATHIAS. 
BY E. ONSLOW FORD, A.R.A. 


Presented by his comrades of the Lyceum Theatre on Nov. 25, 1892, 
the 21st anniversary of his first appearance in “* The Bells,” Nov, 25, 1871. 


spellbound, possessed that magnetic personality with- 
out which some histrionic gifts of a high order may 
find cold appreciation. Mathias was destined to be the 
forerunner of many impersonations of far greater eleva- 
tion and complexity, but all distinguished by that 
power of imaginative suggestion which in acting, as in 
other arts, exercises so potentacharm. Mr. Irving may look 
back with pride on twenty-one years of unbroken prestige, 
while the congratulations of the actors who surround him 
are echoed by multitudes who owe to him, as actor and 
manager, many of the enchanted moments of their lives. 

The British Museum sustains a severe loss by the retire- 
ment, from ill-health, of Mr. Louis Fagan, Acting Assistant 
Keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings. Mr. Fagan 
has not only been an active and useful officer within the pre- 
cincts of the department, for which he bas written an excel- 
lent handbook, but has laboured to awaken public interest in 
its treasures by popular lectures, illustrated with magic- 
lantern illustrations of works of art from photographs taken 
under his own supervision. These lectures have been 
delivered to large and attentive andiences, not only in 
England, but in America and Australia. Mr. Fagan is the 
author of an elaborate monograph on Michel Angelo, and 
other essays in artistic literature. In general literature he is 
favourably known by his “ History of the Reform Club” and 
his “Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi,” whose executor he was. 
As such he has laid literature under great obligations 
by his publication of the letters received by Panizzi from 
Prosper Mérimée and from distinguished Italian patriots. 
Mr. Fagan intends to spend a considerable time in Japan, 
alike for the renovation of his health and for research into the 
enchanted world of Japanese art. 


There has arrived in England, in the company of an English 
missionary (with whom he comes as a personal friend), a 
native of Uganda. Mika Sematimba is, under the present 
dispensation, a chief of some importance, a Protestant 
Christian, and one of the younger men now rising into 
power. He is probably about twenty-eight years of age, short 
in stature, light (for a negro) in complexion, with rather 
pleasant features and an engaging manner. In early life he 
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was attached to the King’s Court, and was once sent down to 
Zanzibar in charge of a caravan from Uganda. After his 
baptism, Mika Sematimba was often in grave peril, and only 
saved his lire, in times of persecution, by a discreet retirement 
from the capital. He is much amazed at what he has seen in 
London, but readily accommodates himself to English ways. 


Lord and Lady Alington’s party at More Crichel to meet 
the Prince of Wales included (says 7ruth) the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire, Maria Lady Ailesbury, Georgiana 
Lady Dudley, and Lord and Lady Brooke. There was shooting 
on four days, the bag amounting to about 3500 head. I 
see it is stated that Crichel is a place which the Prince of 
Wales was very anxious to purchase in 1862, but Lord 
Alington “decidedly refused to sell.” ‘This is the purest 
of fictions. The idea of buying Crichel never entered into the 
imagination of the Prince of Wales, who at that period had 
probably never heard of the place, to which I may add that 
the Crichel estate is held by Lord Alington in strict settle- 
ment, and he could no more sell it than the Duke of Devonshire 
could part with Chatsworth, 


Sir John Abbott, the Canadian Premier, retires into private 
life with a record of much public usefulness, He never 
sought the glare of publicity, and had little taste for political 
warfare, He left these behind with his youth, when he was 
led, in a moment of political excitement, to sign the annexation 
manifesto, which also bore the name of John Rose, after- 
wards the confidential adviser of the Prince of Wales. It was 
in the Dominion Senate, which he led with such tact and 
suavity, that Sir John felt most at home, and his industry and 
profound knowledge of constitutional law have there proved 
of the highest value in the shaping of Canadian legislation. 
To him, too, Montreal owes not a little of her pre-eminence 
among North American cities. But Sir John Abbott’s 
title to Canadian gratitude is more especially associated 
with the post which ill-health now compels him to 
abandon. When death removed Sir John Macdonald just 
eighteen months ago Canada lost the man who had watched 
at her cradle and brought her through endless dangers to 
sturdy manhood. ‘To find a second Sir John Macdonald was 
impossible, but at the earnest bidding of the Governor-General 
and his colleagues Sir John Abbott put aside his natural love 
for a quieter life and placed himself in the breach. ‘The 
moment was one of some danger to Canada’s national life, but, 
drawing his colleagues round him, Sir John Abbott met the 
crisis with decision, and it is largely because of his long 
experience, discretion, and freedom from bitter party feeling 
that the Duminion now enjoys greater political calm and 
commercial prosperity than she has known for many a year. 
Sir John is at present in the Riviera, and all Canadians, what- 
ever their political complexion, will wish him a speedy return 
to health. 

The portrait of Sergeant Grace is from a photo by Messrs, 
Russell, 17, Baker Street, and that of Mr. Catling from one by 
Mr. H. Walter, Strand. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The question of lay baptism is agitating somewhat the High 
Church party. The impression that lay baptism is in every 
case valid has been general ; but in a very able and learned 
work by Mr. Elwin it was recently challenged. Mr. Elwin 
does not say that it is invalid, and he admits that in the West 
there has always been a strong tendency toacknowledge all lay 
baptism. But in the East, he says, lay baptism is only 
admitted in the case of persons in danger of death. It entitles 
them to Christian burial, but in the event of their recovery the 
baptism is repeated by a priest. ‘The tendency seems to be 
to “ baptise all persons gathered into the one fold of the Church 
of God from among the Dissenting bodies.” ‘This is a signi- 
ficant step, and has an obvious bearing on recent movements. 


In his new book Mr. Gore seems to lay more stress on the 
validity of the baptism of Dissenters, and strongly advocates 
friendly intercourse between Churchmen and Nonconformists, 


In spite of the greatly reduced value of country livings, it 
appears that there is no difficulty in finding men ready to 
accept them. A clergyman says that a patron with a living 
of £120, with a house, will have from 100 to 150 applications 
for it. I take the following curious quotation from his letter 
as printed in the leading Church paper: “ Nine-tenths of the 
squires and patrons of country livings, so long as the parson is 
not a Ritualist, hates ‘charges,’ is not zealous overmuch, votes 
Tory, or, at least, Unionist, abuses Mr. Gladstone, and tells his 
village lads that they ought to aspire to nothing higher than 
ploughing, hedging, and ditching for a few shillings a week, 
and the workhouse at the end of their life, do not really much 
care whether he is a gentleman or not, or whether he works 
his parish or lets it alone.” ‘This isa sweeping indictment, 
but personal feeling has obviously something to do with it, 
A ciergyman in the diocese of St. David's says that “an 
immense number of the clergy would be only too thankful to 
receive the round sum of £170” a year. 

The well-known Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth, so long 
conducted by Miss Robinson, and largely supported by Church- 
men, has passed into the hands of the Rev. J. Gregson, 
formerly a Baptist minister at Bradford and elsewhere. Mr. 
Gregson was a prominent figure at the Keswick Convention. 


A Yorkshire clergyman has had the courage and good sense 
to announce his intention of giving from his pulpit the best 
sermons of eminent divines of the past, condensing them where 
necessary. He began by delivering a homily of Archbishop 
Cranmer’s upon “ Faith and Work.” ‘The congregation are 
said to “ regard with much approval this action of their vicar.” 
No wonder, 

The Rev. Dr. Pentecost, an American preacher who has 
been invited to succeed Dr. Donald Fraser as minister of the 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church, will, it is understood, receive 
a stipend of £1500, along with the use of a house near Hyde 
Park. ‘This is probably the largest stipend paid to any 
Presbyterian minister in this country. 


The proposal that the Church should start a scheme for 
giving pensions to the deserving poor is condemned in 
influential quarters. It is considered that the Church has 
enough to do in providing for strictly Church objects. Many 
of the clergy are poor, and the position of Church schools is not 
adequately secured. 

An attempt has been made to start a “heresy” prosecution 
among Methodists. Professor W. T. Davison, of Richmond, 
has been charged in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine with 
heterodox views on the inspiration of the Bible. He sympathi-xes 
in a moderate way with the higher criticism. The committee 
under whose notice the complaint came promptly and unani- 
mously decided that it was without foundation. 

Several new religious papers have recently been started in 
Scotland. Either the field was not large enough, or the 
journals were not well conducted. for they have almost all 
expired—the last to die being the Modern Church, which was 
edited by the well-known theologian, Professor A. B. Bruce.—V. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, and attended by Major-General Ellis, arrived 
at Windsor Castle on Saturday night, Nov. 26, on a visit to the 
Queen. On Sunday the Prince and the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Sergius visited the Albert Chapel, the burial-place of 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. The Prince of Wales 
afterwards returned to London. 


His Royal Highness received the Gaekwar of Baroda at 
Marlborough House, previous to his departure for India, His 
Royal Highness, attended by Major-General Ellis and Sir F, 
Knollys, left Marlborough House for Sandringham on Nov, 29. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Right Hon, 
Sir Augustus Paget (her Majesty's Ambassador at Vienna) 
and Lady Paget, and the Right Hon, Sir Edward Malet (her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin) and Lady Ermyntrude Malet 
arrived at Windsor Castle on Nov. 28. 


It is announced that Parliament will meet on Jan. 31 for 
the despatch of business. This is a somewhat later date than 
was anticipated by the supporters of the Government, and 
there is some chuckling in the Unionist camp over what the 
7imes calls the “ general unpreparedness ” of the Cabinet. On 
the other hand, there is reason to suppose that the chief 
measures for next Session are in a tolerably forward state, and 
the administrative activity in the various departments is 
certainly remarkable. 


Mr. Henry Fowler has issued an edict from the Local 
Government Board reducing the rating qualification for Poor 
Law guardians to £5. Hitherto the qualification has ranged 
as high as £40, and for some mysterious reason the scale has 
varied throughout the parish unions of England and Wales. 
Ir is generally admitted that the uniformity established by 
Mr. Fowler is an advantage, though it is impossible to say 
why there should be any qualification at all. The system 
which demands no standard of worldly goods from a member 
of the House of Commons, or of a School Board, or of a 
County Council, but insists on a Poor Law guardian being a 
man with a particular rateable value, is one of the most 
exquisite anomalies of this glorious isle. 


The unemployed have been making raids in the form of 
deputations on several Government offices. They have given 
the First Commissioner of Works the opportunity of announ- 
cing that the Government mean to press on with some 
important public improvements. ‘There is to be a new 
Post Office, and several public offices are in need 
of extension and alteration. These projects will considerably 
increase the demand for work, but Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
declined to limit the employment to London labour in 
order to boycott workmen from the country. Nor would he 
limit the hours to forty-eight in the week. The “irresponsible 
agitators,’ who are vigorously denounced by Mr. John Burns, 
are now deprived of their favourite assertion that the authorities 
are indifferent to the needs of the unemployed. 


One of the new public works will be the demolition of 
Millbank Prison, Part of the site is to be used for the new 
gallery which Mr. Tate is to erect for the housing of the 
collection of pictures which he is to give to the nation. Sir 
William Harcourt has come to an agreement with Mr. Tate, 
and has also decided to remove the barracks from the rear of 
the National Gallery. This will enable the trustees of that 
institution to extend their quarters; moreover, Mr. Tate's 
gallery is to be placed under their control, an arrangement 
which wili extinguish some burning jealousies. 

The Fair Trade League have played a little joke at the 
expense of Mr, Asquith, ‘They gave notice to the Chief 
Commissioner of Police that they would monopolise ‘l'rafalgar 
Square every Saturday and Sunday for three months. This 
construction of the new regulation of public meetings in the 
Square drew from the Home Office the turt suggestion that 
the Fair Traders were not serious, ‘They have protested their 
entire gravity, though the idea of Trafalgar Square being 
given up to demonstrations of Mr, Howard Vincent's notions 
of political economy savours of sly burlesque. 


In addition to the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
condition of the aged poor, there is to be a Commission to 
discover what lands in Scotland are available for the extension 
of crofters’ holdings. This has given rise to some genial 
banter in the Opposition journals, which picture a Radical 
Government turning on Commissioners to make excuses for 
evading election promises. But even with these Commissions 
in full blast Ministers will have their hands full of responsi- 
bilities and embarrassments. 


Another M.P. has been unseated. Mr. Clayton, the Con- 
servative member for the Hexham Division of Northumber- 
land, has been declared guilty of bribery through his agent, 
though acquitted of personal complicity. The election judges 
dwelt strongly on the corruption-in the form of treating. 
‘Lhere is a great deal too much beer on polling day, and the 
evil will not be remedied until the Legislature decrees that on 
that day public-houses shall be closed. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes had a great reception at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, where he addressed a meeting of the British 
South Africa Company. Mr. Rhodes announced that he 
had made a proposal to the Government for a telegraph 
service from the Cape to Uganda, It is generally understood 
that he has offered to find the money, 


The anniversary of the execution of the “ Manchester 
Martyrs” was celebrated in several towns in Ireland with pro- 
cessions and speeches. There was a good deal of talk about 
“national independence” by irresponsible Parnellites. ‘The 
Nationalists held aloof from the demonstrations, which were 
consequently left in the hands of Fenians and the tag-rag of 
the Redmond party. In Mr. Balfour's time this particular 
anniversary was tabooed by the Irish authorities, Mr. Morley 
is more tolerant, though it is not apparent what he has gained 
by giving free rein to sedition. 

The annual meeting of members of the Imperial Institute 
was presided over by the Prince of Wales, wiio congratulated 
his colleagues on the success of their efforts. Unfortunately, 
the finances of the Imperial Institute are not in a prosperous 
state. It has a formidable rival in the Colonial Institute, 
which has received a much larger measure of support from 
Colonial contributors. The suggestion that the two institu- 
tions should be amalgamated will probably find little favour, 
but it cannot be denied that the Imperial Institute, in spite of 
the great influence of royal patronage, is very far from 
answering the expectations of its founders. 


It is believed that an energetic effort will be made by the 
Public Prosecutor to put down the particular form of lottery 
which is known as the “missing word competition.” ‘This 
takes the form of a silly paragraph with the final word 
omitted. Every competitoc must cut a coupon out of the 
paper which advertises the lottery, and send this with a 
shilling and his suggested word to the editor. The total 
proceeds are divided among those whose guesses happen 
to be correct, the paper deriving sufficient profit from 
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the increase of circulation. This game has excited a 
perfect mania throughout the country. In many post 
offices in London it is impossible to get a shilling postal order, 
the whole stock having been sold to the “missing word” 
competitors. The more shillings expended by ‘a competitor 
the greater the chances of success. Consequently a good deal 
more money is spent than many can afford. It is entirely 
contrary to public policy that this gambling should be 
tolerated ; but the Public Prosecutor, who has had his mishaps, 
does not seem to be very sanguine. 


The publishers of the Times, Standard, and Morning Post 
were cited for “ contempt of Court” before Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Wills. The alleged “ contempt” arose out of some 
correspondence about an election petition, but what on earth 
the letters had to do with the petition in an illegal sense the 
learned Judges have not explained. They hinted, however, 
that if some unintelligible technicality had not been dis- 
regarded by some solicitor who had made an affidavit, it 
might have gone hard with the three publishers. The whole 
business remains a mystery. 


Lord Meath has been advertising for millionaires to help 
in the purchase of open spaces for the benefit of Londoners. 
He announces that he has received not a single response, and 
suggests that the millionaire is an extinct species, like the 
dodo, This irony will be appreciated by the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Bedford, and other great landlords who 
own so large a part of the Metropolis. 


The French Ministry of M. Loubet, having been defeated 
by 293 votes to 195 in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday, 
Noy. 28, immediately resigned office, which it had held during 
nine months, longer than any preceding Ministry of the past 
seven or eight years, The question upon which it was defeated 
was a motion, backed by the Committee of Inquiry concerning 
the alleged bribery of former Ministers and Deputies in the 
transactions of the Panama Canal Company, demanding that 
the corpse of the late Baron Reinach, who died on Nov. 19, 
should be disinterred and examined to find out whether his 
death was not a suicide, or the effect of a crime. M. Ricard, 
the Minister of Justice, opposed this demand as illegal, 
uncalled-for, and unjustifiable. It was supported by M. 
Brisson, chairman of the Panama Inquiry Committee, who 
was Prime Minister in 1885. Eighty-one of the Ministerialist 
party voted against the Government, and 150 declined to vote. 
President Carnot has invited M. Brisson to form a new Ministry. 


It appears that the Panama Inquiry Committee had been 
preparing to sammon Baron Reinach, and to interrogate him 
about a charge of having received nine million francs from 
the Panama Canal Company. His death was announced to 
have been suddenly caused by apoplexy. ‘The wildest rnmours 
are circulated by enemies of the Republican Government, and 
it is well to suspend judgment until the evidence is produced. 

The Court of Appeai in Paris, on Nov. 25, in the matter of 
the criminal prosecution of M. de Lesseps and other directors 
of the Panama Canal Company, adjourned the trial till 
Jan. 10, It is stated that M. de Lesseps, at his great age, is 
in such a state of health and mind that he cannot be made 
aware of the proceedings against him. 


The International Monetary Conference at Brussels, on 
Nov. 25, received from the American delegates, headed by 
Senator Allison, a series of propositions for the general 
adoption of bimetallism, to fix the ratio in value between gold 
and silver, and to establish the use of both for coinage into 
money of full debt-paying power. ‘The delegates of Germany 
and Austria stated that their Governments could not assent ; 
those of Russia, Italy, and Switzerland said they had no 
instructions to vote on the question, Sir C, Rivers-Wilson and 
the British delegates accepted the principle. Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, on Nov. 28, submitted a different scheme: to pre- 
serve the single yold standard as bimetallism for England is 
an impossibility, but to raise the value of silver by the Euro- 
pean Governments undertaking to purchase certain quantities 
every year. A committee of experts was appointed to report 
on this plan, 


The German Imperial Army Bills have been introduced to 
the Federal Diet by the Chancellor of the Empire, Count von 
Caprivi, in a very important speech. He declared that the 
German nation had no desire but to preserve the possessions 
accorded to it by the peace of 1871. If war broke out 
again with France they would find, not as in 1870 eight 
French army corps opposed to the German seventeen, but 
forces numerically equal, if not superior, to the German, 
splendidly organised and equipped, with enormous reserves 
behind them, and a series of formidable fortresses on the 
Moselle and the Meuse, each stronger than Strasburg and 
Metz were in 1870. Paris, too, was now not the Paris of 1870, 
but a fortified city such as the world had never seen the like 
of, with thirty-six forts and an outer line of defences 138 kilo- 
métres in extent. If Paris were taken again, where would 
Germany find compensation for the blood spilt, the treasure 
spent,and the odium of an aggressive war? Nor would Germany 
be allowed by others to enjoy its fruits. With regard, however, 
to the eastern German frontier, there was a widespread feeling 
against Germany among the Russian people, and he feared this 
hatred might grow fiercer. The Government dared not shut 
its eyes to these facts: it must calculate on the possibility of a 
war with Russia, though there was no immediate danger. The 
Imperial Chancellor then described the new scheme of military 
reorganisation, by which the permanent strength of the 
German army, on a peace footing, is to be raised to 492,000 
men, the infantry serving only two years with their regiments, 
and then passing into the Landwehr reserve force, The addi- 
tional yearly cost is estimated below three millions sterling. 
Five years from October 1893 is the term fixed for the con- 
tinuance of this arrangement. 


The Italian Parliament was opened by King Humbert at 
Rome on Nov, 23. The royal speech contained no announce- 
ment of general political importance. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy of India, has been 
visiting Bangalore and Madras. In Upper Burmah, on the 
Chin frontier, detachments of British Indian troops have 
moved from Fort White to chastise the revolted tribes and to 
reinforce the posts which they threatened. 


A revolution has taken place in the independent native 
State of Chitral, north-west of Kashmir, part of the region 
which geographers and ethnologists call “ Kafiristan,” lying at 
the foot of the Hindu Kush mountain range. The late ruler of 
this State, styled the Mehtar, whose name was Aman-ul-Mulk, 
was murdered last year, and the succession was disputed by 
two sons, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Governor of Yasin, and Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, Governor of Mastaj. Hostilities between these princes 
soon drove the former into Gilghit asan exile. Afzul-ul-Mulk 
was placed on the throne, and Chitral has lately been approached 
by a notable frontier movement on the part of the Indian 
Government. Surgeon-Major Robertson, C.I.E., concluded a 
mission to the new Mehtar. Chitral is a place of political and 
strategic importance. It lies a good hundred and fifty miles 
beyond Gilghit, our extreme north-west frontier station, and it 
occupies a central position in that large tract of independent 
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territory, between the Afghan and British frontiers, on 
which Russian explorers of the filibustering type have recently 
been casting envious eyes. The most recent news, telegraphed 
from India on Nov. 25, informs us of the dethronement and 
death of the Mehtar, Afzul-ul-Mulk,.and the usurpation of 
power by his uncle, Shere Afzul Khan, who had been a refugee 
in Badakshan. There is a rumour that the usurper claimed 
to have the support of the Ameer of Afghanistan. Some 
uneasiness is also felt concerning the attitude of Umra Khan, 
the ruler of Bajaur. The British Agent at Chitral is a native 
officer of the Bengal Lancers, with a very small escort. 


The Egyptian garrison of Souakim, on the Red Sea coast, is 
again put on the alert by the hostile movements of our old 
enemy, Osman Digna, a lieutenant-general of the Khalifa or 
Mahdi, who occupies a camp eighty miles from Souakim, 
intercepting trade on the route to Berber, and who attacked 
the Temerin fort, twelve miles from Tokar, on Noy, 25, but was 
repulsed by the garrison, 


King Charles of Roumania, in opening his Parliament at 
Bucharest, on Nov. 27, announced the impending marriage of 
the heir-apparent, his nephew, to Princess Marie of Edinburgh, 
and referred to his Majesty’s late reception in London, as well 
as at Vienna, as a token of friendship to Roumania, xX. 








LAST CRUISE OF THE FOUDROYANT. 


(See Next Page.) 

So much was said, two months ago, of the interesting 
associations, in British naval history and in the life of Nelson, 
belonging to this old line-of-battle ship, that it is needless to 
recapitulate the facts then testified and discussed by various 
newspaper correspondents. ‘the Admiralty had sold the hull 
of the Foudroyant to be broken up for timber by a German 
firm at the Baltic port of Swinemiinde. Public spirit in 
England was roused in favour of its preservation as an 
historical relic. Some money contributions were offered 
towards its repurchase, which would cost, it was estimated, 
£5000 or £6000. In the meantime, on Nov. 14, it was 
announced by the London agents of the firm in Germany that 
they had privately sold it to a» few Englishmen, and that it 
would be sent home as soon as the weather should allow this 
to be done with safety. On Nov. 22, accordingly, the old ship 
left Swinemiinde in tow of the steamer Oceana, and is now in 
the Thames. 
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BACK TO ENGLAND. 





XXVI. 


LAST INCARNATION, 


CHAPTER 
HE MAKES A DASH FOR THE 
This desultory courtship of a young girl by an old boy was 
interrupted by the appearance of Somers and his wife and 
family on the Budmouth Esplanade. Alfred Somers, once the 
youthful, picturesque as his own paintings, was now a middle- 
spectacles worn, too, with 
and a row of 


aged family man with spectacles 
the single object of seeing through them 
daughters tailing off to infancy, who at present added appre- 
ciably to the income of the bathing-machine women estab- 
lished along the sands. 

Mrs. Somers —once the intellectual, emancipated Mrs. Pine- 
Avon—had now retrograded to the petty and timid mental 
position of her mother and grandmother, keeping sharp, strict 
regard as to the class of society literature and art that reached 
the presence of her long perspective of girls. She was another 
illustration of the sad fact that the succeeding generations of 
women are seldom marked by cumulative progressiveness, their 
advance as the girl being lost in their recession as the matron ; 
so that they move up and down the stream of intellectual 
development like flotsam in a tidal estuary. This, however, 
not by reason of their faults as individuals, but of their 
misfortune as child-rearers. 

The landscape-painter, now an Academician like Pearston 
himself—rather popular than distinguished—had given up that 
peculiar and personal taste in subjects which had marked him 
in times past, executing instead many pleasing aspects of 
nature addressed to the furnishing householder through the 
middling critic, and really very good of their kind. In this 
way he received many large cheques from persons of wealth 
in England and America, out of which he built himself a 
sumptuous studio and an awkward house around it, and paid 
for the education of the growing maidens. 

‘The vision of Somers’s humble position as jackal to this 
lion of a family and house and studio and social reputation— 
Somers, to whom strange conceits and wild imaginings were 
departed joys never to return—led Pearston, as the painter's 
contemporary, to feel that he ought to be one of the bygones 
likewise, and to put on an air of unromantic bufferism. He 
refrained from entering Avice’s peninsula for the whole fort- 
night of Somers’s stay in the neighbouring town, although its 
grey poetical outline—‘‘throned along the sea’’— greeted his 
eyes every morn and eve across the roadstead. 

When the painter and his family had gone back from their 
bathing holiday, he thought that he, too, would leave the 
neighbourhood. ‘To do so, however, without wishing at least 
the elder Avice good-bye would be unfriendly, considering the 
extent of their acquaintance. One evening, therefore, know- 
ing this time of day to suit her best, he took the ten-minutes 
ride thither by the little railway-train, and arrived at Mrs. 
l’earston’s door just after dark. 

A light shone from an upper chamber. On asking for his 
widowed acquaintance he was informed that was ill, 
seriously, though not dangerously. While learning that her 
daughter was with her, and further particulars, and doubting 
if he should go in, a message was sent down to ask him to 
enter. His voice had been heard, and Mrs. Pearston would 
like to see him. 

He could not with any humanity refuse, but there flashed 
across bis mind the recollection that Avice the youngest had 
never yet really seen him, had seen nothing more of him than 
an outline, which might have appertained as easily to a man 
thirty years his junior as to himself, and a countenance so 
renovated by faint moonlight as fairly to correspond. It was 
with misgiving, therefore, that the sculptor ascended the stair- 
case and entered the little upper sitting-room, now arranged as 
a sick chamber. 

Mrs. Pearston 
‘ 


she 


her face emaciated 
short 


reclined on a_ sofa, 
to a surprising thinness for the 
interval since her attack. ‘‘Come in, 
soon as she saw him, holding out her hand. 
me frighten you.”’ 


comparatively 
Sir,’’ she said, as 
**Don’t let 
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“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES,” 


Avice was seated beside her, reading. The girl jumped up, 
hardly seeming to recognise him. ‘*O! it’s Mr. Pearston,’’ 
she said in a moment, adding quickly, with evident surprise 
and off her guard: ‘‘ I thought Mr. Pearston was’? —— 

What she had thought he was did not pass her lips, and it 
remained a riddle for Pearston until a new departure in her 
manner towards him showed that the words ‘‘ much younger ”’ 
would have accurately ended the sentence. Had Pearston not 
now confronted her anew, he might have endured philo- 
sophically her changed opinion of him. But he was seeing 
her again, and the rooted feeling of twenty years was 
revived. 

Pearston now learnt for the first time that the widow 
had been visited by sudden attacks of this sort Lot infre- 
quently of late years. They were due to some variety 
of angina pectoris, the latter paroxysms having been the 
most severe. She was at the present moment out of pain, 
though weak, exhausted, and nervous. She would not, 
however, converse about herself, but took advantage of 
her daughter’s absence from the room to broach the 
subject most in her thoughts. 

‘Troubles and sickness change our views, Mr. 
Pearston,”’ “What I felt no great wish for 
when you first named it, I have hoped for a good deal 
since; and I have been so anxious; I am glad indeed 


” 


she said. 


that you are come. 


** Does he really wish me to! 


FROM THE MADDING 


CROWD,” 


&C. 


‘“My wanting to marry Avice, you mean, dear Mrs. 
Pearston ?’’ 

‘*Yes—that’s it. I wonder if you are still in the same mind ? 
You are, Sir? Then I wish something could be done—to make 
her agree to it—so as to get it settled. I feel so anxious as to 
what will become of her. She is not a practical girl as [ was— 
she would hardly like now to settle down as an islander’s 
wife; and to leave hcr living here alone would trouble me.’” 
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she asked. 
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*‘Nothing will happen to you yet, I hope, my dear old 
friend.”’ 

‘* Well, it is a risky complaint ; and the attacks, when they 
come, are so agonising that to endure them I ought to get rid of 
all outside anxieties, folk say. Now—do you want her, Sir?”’ 

‘* With all my soul! But she doesn’t want me.” 

*“‘T don’t think she is so against you as youimagine. I 
fancy if it were put to her plainly, now I am in this state, it 





” 


might be done. 

From this subject they lapsed into conversation on the 
early days of their acquaintance, until Mrs. Pearston’s daughter 
re-entered the room. 

** Avice,”’ said her mother, when the girl had been with 
them a few minutes. ‘‘ About this matter that I have talked 
over with you so many times since my attack. Here is 
Mr. Pearston, and he wishes to be your husband. He is much 
older than you; but, in spite of it, that you will ever geta 
better husband I don’t believe. Now, will you take him, 
seeing the state I am in, and how naturally anxious I am to 
see you settled before I die? ”’ 

‘* But you won't die, mother! You are getting better !”’ 

‘** Just for the present only. Come, he isa good man and 
a clever man, anda rich man. T want you much to be his 
wife. I can say no more.’’ 

Avice looked appealingly at the sculptor, and then on the 
floor. ‘Does he really wish me to?’’ she asked almost 
inaudibly, turning as she spoke to Pearston. ‘‘ He has never 
quite said so to m 

‘*My dear one, how can you doubt it?’’ said Pearston, 
quickly. ‘*But I won't press you to marry me as a favour, 
against your feelings.’’ 

‘*T thought Mr. Pearston was younger!” she murmured to 





her mother. 

‘* That counts for little, when you think how much there is 
on the other side. Think of our position, and of his—a sculptor, 
a studio full of busts and statues that I have dusted in 
> time, and of the beautiful studies you would be able to 
take up. Surely the life would just suit you? Your educa- 





tion is wasted down her 

Avice did not care to argue. 
mother had been, and it was just a question of whether she 
**T think I can agree to marry him,’’ she 


She was gentle as her grand- 


must or must not 
answered quietly, after some thought. ‘I see that it would 
be a wise thing to do, and that you wish it, and that Mr. 
Pearston really does—like me. So—so that ’’— 

Pearston was not backward at this critical juncture, despite 
unpleasant sensations of his own selfishness. But it was the 
historic ingredient in this genealogical passion—if its con- 
tinuity through three generations may be so described—which 
appealed to his perseverance at the expense of his wisdom. 
The mother was holding the daughter’s hand; she took 
Pearston’s, and laid Avice’s in it. 

No more was said in argument, and the thing was regarded 
as determined. Afterwards a noise was heard upon the 
window-panes, as of fine sand thrown ; and, lifting the blind, 
Pearston saw that the distant light-ship winked with a bleared 
and indistinct eye. A drizzling rain had come on with the 
l He had intended to walk the two miles back to the 
n, but it meant a drenching to do it now. He waited 


and, finding the weather no better, accepted 





and had supper ; 
Mrs. Pearston’s invit 
upied was the one he had been accustomed 


ation to stay over the night. 
The room he o 
to sleep in as a boy, before his father lad made his fortune, 


id before his own name had been heurd of outside the 





, and in the first movement of the dawn 
p. "hy should he ever live in London or any other 


city if this plan of marriage could be carried out? 








Su with this voung wife, the island would be the best 
place for him. It might be possible to rent Dell-i’-th’-rock 
Castle as he had formerly done—better still to buy it. And if 


wuld offer him anything worth having, it would be a home 
there on his native cliffs to the end of his days. 

at thus thinking, while the light increased, he dis- 
a short distance before him, a movement of something 
1081 His position was facing the window, and he found 
it by chance the looking-glass had swung itself vertical, so 





t what he-saw was his own shape. The person he appeared, 
by daylight, being chronologically so far in advance of the 
p rson he felt himself to be, Pearston did not care to regard 
But the 


that figure who now confronted him so mockingly. 





question of age being pertineut just now, he could not give 
the object ip, and ultimately got out of bed under the we ird 
fascination of the reflection. Whether he had overwalked him- 

lf lately, or what he had done, he knew not; but never had 


he seemed so aged by a score of years as he was represented in 
the glass in that cold grey morning light. While his soul was 
what it was, why should he have been encumbered with that 
withering carcase, without the ability to shift it off for another, 
as his ideal Well-Beloved had so freque ntly done? 

By reason of her mother’s illness Avice was now living in 
ind, on going downstairs, he found that they were to 
ikfast en téte-d-téte. She. was not then in the room, but 


entered in the course of a few minutes. Pearston had 


already heard that the widow felt better this morning, and, 
ted by the prospect of sitting with Avice at this meal, he 
nt forward to he r joyously. As soon as she saw him in th 
full stroke of day from the window she started; and he then 
mbered that it was their first meeting under the solar rays. 
turned and left the room for 
1 moment, as if she had forgotten something; when sh 


Indeed, so much was she 


She was so overcome that sh 


re-entered she was visibly paie. 
a was going to faint. She recovered 
elf, and apologised. She had been sitting up the night 
; said, and was not quite so well as usual 
fhere may have been some partial truth in this; but 
Pearston ild not assure himself upon it. Avice soon grew 
ind seemed inclined to accept matters as they 
ffered. Jocelyn himself, however, could not get over that 
f rt of hei He ate scarce any breakfast, and, rising 
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abruptly from the table, said he would take a walk on the 
cliffs as the morning was fine. 

He did so, proceeding along the north-east heights for 
nearly a mile. Should he give her up? His intention had 
been to go back to the house in half an hour and pay a morning 
visit to the invalid; but by not returning the plans of the 
previous evening might be allowed to lapse silently, as mere 
pourparlers that had come to nothing in the face of Avice’s 
want of love for him. Pearston accordingly went straight 
along, and in the course of three-quarters of an hour was at 
Slopeway Well, where he entered the train for Budmouth. 

Nothing occurred till the evening to inform him of how his 
flight had been taken. Then a note arrived from Mrs. Pearston; 
it was written in pencil, evidently as she lay. 

*“*T am alarmed,’’ she said, ‘“‘at your going so sudden. 
Avice seems to think she has offended you. She did not mean 
todothat, Iamsure. It makes me dreadfully anxious! Will 
you senda line? Surely you will not desert us now —my heart 
is so set on my child’s welfare.”’ 

‘* Back I go!”’ said Pearston, rising from his chair. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
HE DESPERATELY CLUTCHES THE FORM. 

It was the little upper room at Mrs. Pearston’s, now fitted up 
as an invalid’s chamber, wherein the widow was still reclining. 
Though she did not sit up, she was well enough to be left 
alone, and had been occupying herself in sewing pieces of silk 
together, to form some fantastic article, suggestive of a bazaar 
bargain or wedding present. ‘This needlework, however, lay 
neglected beside her now, while, lost in thought, she gazed out 
of the window at the long up-Channel view which the situa- 
tion of the house afforded—not intentionally, but because such 
a prospect was unavoidable. 

A rustling and bustling about, audibly proceeding in a 
neighbouring chamber, together with the invalid’s desertion, 
denoted that something unusual was afoot, absorbing the 
whole strength of the domicile. Presently the accents of 
feminine voices, light and excited, mixed in with the rustling 
movements; and then the door of Mrs. Pearston’s room, which 
had stood ajar, was pushed open, and Avice appeared before 
her mother’s eyes. She smiled as the matron regarded her, 
and, placing herself at the foot of the couch, stood passively 
under scrutiny in a charmingly statuesque pose. 

‘**Yes—it does very well,’’ said the mother. ‘‘ Not too 
young—not too old.” 

Avice was dressed for immediate marriage, and well she 
looked in the habiliments chosen, which had been of a kind to 
suit the simple style proposed for the ceremony and the bride- 
groom’s maturity. A walking-dress of dove-coloured silk 
and a bonnet of somewhat similar shade formed the costume, 
which, despite its prettiness, was, for a bridal adornment, a 
cruel toning down of youthful charms that would have done 
justice to the airiest tissues ever woven by art. 

Avice’s mother inquired if Mr. Pearston had arrived. 

**No. . . . Yes—it is he,’ murmured Avice, as the noise of 
a vehicle coming round by the wall of Dell-i’-th’-rock increased 
till it stopped at the door below. In a few minutes footsteps 
briskly ascended the stairs, and Pearston, wearing a white 
waistcoat and flower, was shown into the sick-chambcr. 

He pressed the fingers of the invalid, the hand she gave being 
light and diaphanous as a falling leaf, as thin as if cut out in 
paper. Avice, with a curious access of modesty, had stood 
somewhat behind the door, and she vented a constrained little 
laugh when he kissed her on the cheek. There was now only 
time to speak in business-like tones of the formal matters in 
hand. Mrs. Pearston declared that she wished to be left by 
herself, since she was unable to go and give her daughter 
away ; gloves were then put on, and the couple descended the 
stairs. Below they were joined by a few local friends, and 
soon Mrs. Pearston heard the bridal party go off to the church 
on the western cliff. 

The house sank into sunny silence, disturbed only by the 
faint noises of the two servants in the kitchen and the chipping 
and sawing of the quarrymen afar. Mrs. Pearston timed the 
party’s absence by the clock on the mantel—five minutes to 
get along the crooked road through East Wake, ten minutes 
longer going across to the west side of ‘the isle to Forne, 
where the church stood; the service, with entering, signing, 
and coming out, half an hour, a quarter returning ; about one 
hour altogether. 

She had no compunctions about this marriage. She felt 
perfectly sure that it was the best thing she could do for her 
girl. Not a young woman in the island but was envying 
Avice at that moment, for Pearston was still less than three- 
score —though, to be sure, not much less—a good-looking man 
as yet, one whose history was generally known here; also the 
exact figures of the fortune he had inherited from his father, 
and the social standing he could claim—a standing which that 
fortune would not have been large enough to procure unassisted 
by his reputation in his art. 

But Avice bad been weak enough, as her mother knew, to 
indulge in fancies for local youths from time to time; and 
Mrs. Pearston could not help terrifying herself by the picture 
of a possible return of the wedding party in consternation, 
declaring Avice recalcitrant at the last moment, and still 
Yet to everyone, except, perhaps, Avice herself, 
Indeed, was there 


no wile. 
Pearston was the most romantic of lovers. 
ever such a romance as that man embodied in his relations to 
her house Rejecting the first Avice, the second had rejected 
him, and to decline upon the third with final achievement was 
an artistic and tender finish to which it was ungrateful in 
any body to be blind. 

The widow thought that, after all, the second Avicé 
might not have rejected Pearston if destiny had not arranged 
that she should be secretly united to another when the pro- 
posing moment came. 

The sunny pattern of the window-panes on the carpet 
had moved some way onward; fifty-five minutes had passed ; 
the vehicles could be heard returning, and a little colour came 
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into Mrs. Tearston’s pale cheek. If it were all right and 
done, what a success, upon the whole, her life would have been! 
She who had begun that life as a homely girl, a small quarry- 
owner’s daughter, had sunk to the position of laundress; had 
engaged in various menial occupations ; had made an unhappy 
marriage for love, which had, however, in the long run much 
improved her position; was at last to see her daughter 
established ona good level of affluence and refinement ; and 
yet not as the wile of a “‘kimberlin,’’ but of one of their own 
race and sympathies. 

There was a flutter downstairs denoting the entry of the 
returned personages, and she heard them approaching to 
ascend. ‘Two people were ascending. In a moment or two 
they entered the room—Pearston and Avice together. Each 
came forward and kissed her. 

‘* All was got through easily and satisfactorily, without a 
single hitch!’ cried Pearston. ‘‘ And here we are, a married 
couple, hastening up to see you!” 

‘* Have you been no worse all the time, mother?” asked 
Avice, with an anxious waiving of the chief subject. 

Mrs. Pearston said she had been quite easy, and as Avice 
persisted in keeping away from the event just concluded to 
talk of her mother’s ailments, Jocelyn left them together. 
When he had gone from the room the widow said, ‘‘ Now I am 
contented and thankful, my dear. AndI hope youare the same.”’ 

**O, Lhave nothing to say against it!’’ the girl replied. 
‘*T suppose it was necessary, and there’s an end of it.’’ 

‘* What—don’t you like your husband ?”’ 

** Yes—I like him well enough.”’ 

‘*Then have a contented mind.”’ 

**] have, mother.”’ 

The entry of friends put an end to further conversation of 
this kind, and there followed the usual accompaniments of a 
simple country wedding. ‘The present tenants of Dell-i’-tli’- 
rock Castle were among the guests, out of respect for Pearston 
and liking for their gentle governess. In the afternoon the 
newly married couple drove over the crest of the island, down 
the long, steep street of Slopeway Well (where they were 
recognised by nearly everyone), and onward to the railway 
station at the foot of the hill, whence they started for London. 

Pearston had taken a new red Queen Anne house, of the 
most approved Kensington pattern, with a studio at the back, 
in which the only noteworthy feature at present was a ropes 
ladder for ascending to the upper part. After a brief sojourn 
in the cathedral cities of the north of England they returned 
to London in early September, to superintend the fitting and 
furnishing of this residence. 

It was a pleasant, reposeful time to be in town. There was 
nobody to interrupt them in their proceedings, and, it being 
out of the season, the largest tradesmen were as attentive to their 
wants as if those firms had never before been honoured with a 
single customer whom they really liked. The husband and wife, 
almost equally inexperienced—for the sculptor had nearly 
forgotten what knowledge of householding he had acquired 
earlier in life—could consider and practise thoroughly, in their 
solitude, a species of skeleton-drill in receiving visitors when 
the pair should announce themselves at home in the coming 
Winter season. 

Avice was charming, even if.a little cold. He congratulated 
himself yet more than other people congratulated him. She 
was somewhat like her mother, whom he had loved in the flesh, 
but she was the image of her grandmother, whom he had loved 
in the spirit—and, for that matter, loved now. Only one 
criticism had he to pass upon his youthful partner: though in 
outward semblance her grandame’s self, she had not the first 
Avice’s candour of heart, but rather her mother’s closeness. 
He never knew exactly what she was thinking and feeling. 
Yet he seemed to have such prescriptive rights in women of 
her blood that her occasional want of confidence did not deeply 
trouble him. 

It was one of those ripe and mellow afternoons that some- 
times colour London with their golden light at this time of the 
year, and produce those marvellous sunset effects which, if 
they were not known to be made up of kitchen coal-smoke and 
human and animal exhalations, would berapturously applauded. 
Behind the perpendicular, oblique, zigzagged, and curved zinc 
tubes called *‘ tall-boys,’’that formed a grey pattern not unlike 
some early Gothic numerals against the sky, the men and 
women on the tops of omnibuses saw an irradiation of topaz 
hues, darkened here and there into richest russet. 

Inside Pearston’s new studio some gleams of the same light 
managed to creep. There had been a sharp shower during 
the afternoon, and Pearston, who had to take care of himself, 
had worn a pair of goloshes on a short waik in the street. He 
noiselessly entered the studio, where he knew he should find 
his wife awaiting him with tea. There she was, seated beside 
the teapot of brown delf, which, as artists, they affected, her 
back being towards him. She was holding her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and then he saw that she was weeping silently. 

In another moment he perceived that she was weeping over 
a book. By this time she had heard him, and came forward. 
He made it appear that he had not noticed her distress, and 
they discussed some arrangements of furniture. When he had 
taken a cup of tea, she went away, leaving the book behind her. 

Pearston took it up. The volume was an old school-book ; 
Stiévenard’s ‘‘ Lectures Franguises,’’ with her name in it as a 
pupil at Budmouth High School, and date-markings denoting 
lessons taken at a comparatively recent time, for Avice had 
been but a novice as governess when he discovered her. 

For a school-girl—which she virtually was—to weep over a 
school-book was strange. Could she have been affected by 
some subject in the readings? Impossible. Pearston fell to 
thinking, and the bloom went off the process of furnishing, 
which he had undertaken so gaily. Somehow, the bloom was 
disappearing from his marriage also. Yet he loved Avice more 
and more tenderly ; he feared sometimes that in the solicitous- 
ness of his affection he was spoiling her by indulging her 
every whim. 

He looked round the large and ambitious apartment, now 


becomme clouded with shades, out of which the whit» and 
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cadaverous countenances of his studies, casts, and other 
lumber peered meditatively at him, asif they were saying, ‘* What 
are you going to do now, old boy?’’? They had never looked 
like that while standing in his past homely workshop, where all 
the real labours of his life had been carried out. What should 
a man of his age, who had not for years done anything to 
speak of —certainly not to add to his reputation as an artist — 
want with a new place like this? It was all because of the 
young wife, and she apparently did not want him 
XXVIII. 


POSSESSES IT 


CHAPTER 
HE POSSESSES IT: HE NOT. 
Pearston did not see Avice again till dinner-time. Then, as he 
observed her nervously presiding over their limited table, he 
was tempted to say, “‘Why are you troubled, my little 
dearest ?’’ in tones which disclosed that he was as troubled 
as she. 

““Am I troubled?” she said, with a start, turning her 
gentle hazel eyes upon him. ‘ Yes, [ suppose I am. It is 
because I have received a letter —from an old friend—a person 
who used to be friendly,”’ 
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**T am sorry,”’ said Pearston, ‘‘ you looked as if you didn’t 
like my coming.”’ 

“Did I? I didn’t know that.” 

* Avice, I am going to tell you so ncthing, if you are not 
too slecpy.”’ 

**O, no, I am not sleepy.” 

**T was once your mother’s lover, and wanted to marry 
her--only she wouldn’t, or couldn’t, marry me.”’ 
‘* How very strange !’’ said Avice, now thoroughly awake. 
‘* Mother has never told me that. Yet, of course you might 
have been—you are quite old enough.”’ 

**O, yes, quite old enough!”’ he said grimly. 
too old.’’ 

**'Too old for poor mother?’’ she said musingly. 
that? ”’ 

‘* Because I rightly belonged to your grandmother.’ 

‘*No! How can that be?”’ 

**T was her lover likewise. 


** Almost 


** Tow’s 


’ 


I should have married her if I 
had gone straight on instead of round the corner.’’ 

**But you couldn't, Jocelyn? You are not old enough? 
Why, how old are you ¥—you have never told me.”’ 

‘Lum very old.’’ 
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He knew that his cause was lost with her by his exaggere 
ating their contrasts. The verge of division, on which they 
long had trembled, she had at last crossed. Dearston noise- 
lessly arose, took up his candle, and went out of the room. 
He had an impression that he might never again enter that 
chamber. ; 

He lay down in an adjoining room, and instead of sleeping 
tried again to conjecture what had disturbed Avice, and, 
through her, himself, so much as to drive him to court disaster. 
There seemed to be something uncanny about London in its 
effect upon his marriage. He began to hate the grimy city 
and his new house and his new studio, and to wish he had not 
re-established himself so elaborately there. ‘The momentary 
defiance of his matrimonial fate which had led him to speak 
as he had done in his wife's room now passed away, and he 
hoped again. 

‘To take her back to his and her own native spot for a few 
weeks seemed the most promising course for shaking off this 
nightmare which sat upon them here. Her mother’s per- 
suasive powers might reconcile Avice to her new position 
when nothing else would, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
indiscretion of which in his despair he had been guilty, that of 
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She was holding her handk-:vchief to her eyes, and then he saw that she was weeping silently. 


** You didn’t show it to me, 
‘* No—I tore it up.” 
‘“*Why??’’ 
**T didn’t care to have it -I didn’t like it, so I destroyed it.”’ 
Pearston did not press her further on the subject, and she 
Avice retired rather 
early that evening, and her husband went along the passage 
to the studio, ostensibly to consider further how the fittings 
should be arranged. ‘There he remained pacing up and down 
a long while, musing deeply on many things, not the least 
being the perception that to wed a woman is by no means 
the same as to be united with her. His wife’s corporeal frame 
was upstairs : where her spiritual part lurked he could not tell. 

At eleven o’clock he ascended also, and softly opened the 
chamber door. Within he paused a moment. Avice was 
asleep, and his intent ear caught a sound of a little gasping 
When he 
moved forward his light awoke her; she started up as if from 
a troublous dream, and regarded him with something in her 
open and large pupils that was not unlike dread. 
[t was so unmistakable that Pearston felt half paralysed, 
coming, as it did, after thoughts not too assuring; an |, 
placing his candle on the table, he sat down on the couch at 
the foot of the bed. All of a sudden he felt that he had no 
moral right to go further. He had no business there. 

He stayed and stayed, sitting there in his dressing-gown till 
the candle had burnt low ; she became conscious of his silence, 
and said, ‘‘ You rather startled me when you came in.”’ 


showed no disposition to continue it. 


sigh every now and then between her breathings. 


eye 


” 


‘* My mother’s, and my grandmother's,’ said she, looking 
at him no longer as at a husband, or even a friend; but as at 
Pearston saw this; 
In a sudden access of 


a strange fossilised relic in human form. 
but he did not mean to spare himself. 
remorse he was determined to pursue this to the bitter end— 
carried on by a wave of revolt against the curse of never 
being allowed to grow old. 

‘** Your mother’s and your grandmother's lover,’’ he repeated. 

“And were my she 
asked, with an expectant interest that her 


great-grandmother’s too?”’ 


had overcome 


you 


personal feeling as his wife. 

‘*No; not your great-grandmother’s.’’ He winced at that 
question, unreflectingly as it had been put, perceiving that 
his information, superadded to her previous sentiments, had 
already operated damagingly. He went on, however, to 
repeat with a dogged calm: ‘* But I am very old.”’ 

“T did not know it was so much!’ she said, in an 
appalled murmur. ‘‘ You do not look so, and I thought that 
what you looked you were.”’ 

‘*No; I am very old,’”’ he unnecessarily reiterated. 
you—you are very young.”’ 

A silence followed, his candle burnt still lower; he was 
waiting for her to sleep, but she did not. Amid so much 
difference in their accidents there was much resemblance in 
their essentials ; he was as sympathetically nervous as she, and 
the mere air itself seemed to bring him the knowledge that she 
lay in a state of tension which was indescribably more dis- 
tressing than pain, 


** And 


revealing his past attachments. A good practical reason for 
their return thither existed in the incomplete condition of their 
house-furnishing here, and in the still unmending state of his 
mother-in-law. Dell-i’-th'’- rock Castle was now, unfor- 
tunately, occupied by a permanent tenant, but there 
were some lodgings near which he thought he might easily 
obtain. 

When he encountered Avice the next morning there was a 
trace of surprise in her face, but the distant, apprehensive 
look had not altogether departed. Yet he would have sacri- 
ficed everything—his artistic reputation itself—to give her 
pleasure. He feared that the conversation of the previous 
night had established her to regard him as a fearful curiosity ; 
but regrets were too late now. He disclosed his proposition to 
run down to their old place. 

** When ?”’ she asked. 
Say to-day. 
packing-cases, and the quicker we get away the better.’ 

‘**T shail be glad to go,”’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps mother is not 
so well, and I should like to be near her.”’ 

Whatever had upset her, then, it had nothing to do with 
locality. Pearston thereupon gave sufficient directions for thx 
further garnishing of his town house, and in the afternoon 
they set out for the south-west by the familiar railway. 
Pearston stopped at Budmouth for that night, sending on his 
the isle, where he promised to 


“Soon. I don’t like being here among these 


, 


wife to her mother’s home in 
join her the next day. 





MR. QUILTER’S PREFERENCES. 


Under the somewhat cumbersome title of Preferences in Art, 
Life, and Literature (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), Mr. Harry 
Quilter has produced a volume which for bulk and beauty 
will stand alone among the gift-books of the season, The 
forme of the work is so imposing, and, as regards type, illus- 
trations, and binding, so unexceptionable, that we may be excused 
from dwelling on it before speaking of its fonds. The various 
processes by which the illustrations—overa hundred—are repro- 
duced is a hint which other editors might follow with advan- 
tage, for, without any disparagement of the autotype process, 
by means of which Mr. Quilter’s preferences among the works 
of Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, Burne-Jones, and many 
others are introduced to us, the facsimile reproductions 


of the drawings, as in the case of “The Isabella 
Supper,” by Sir John Millais, and similar works by 


other artists, are of especial value and beauty. The illustra- 
tions give an admirable idea of modern contemporary art, 
especially of that branch which reflected more or less per- 
manently the influence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Turning now to the literary side of this volume, we find that 
it is, in a large measure, areprint of Mr. Quilter’s work during 
the last seventeen years. Much of this has been rewritten, 
and some of it has hitherto been inaccessible to the general 
public, or, having appeared in an ephemeral form, was in danger 
of being forgotten. With regard to the latter, we are especially 
glad to welcome these trenchant criticisms, which originally 
appeared in the columns of a weekly contemporary. The 
commotion they caused in art circles was the best evidence of 
their value. The sledgehammer blows which the writer gave 
to established reputations did much to encourage younger 
men to pursue their own inspirations instead of attempting 
to follow in the footsteps of popular favourites. But Mr. 
Quilter should not, we think, complain of the ill-will which 
his over-candid criticism provoked against himself : “ Those 
who play at bowls must expect rubbers,” and it was only 
reasonable that those who winced most under his shafts should 
be loudest in their complaints that these were dipped in venom. 
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“THE OLD CLOCK.’’—BY G. PINWELL. 


The chapter in the history of Pre-Raphaelitism, which 
occupies about a quarter of the volume, is full of personal 
interest, and Mr. Quilter’s method of dealing with each of the 
members of the P.R.B., while always keeping in view “the 
environment” in which they lived and worked, throws more 

lligible light upon this phase of English art than has yet 


inteilig 

been communicated to the outside world. Some may possibly 
object that the treatment of this question is overloaded with 
anecdotes, scandals, and personal reflections; but this is an 


age in which no secrets are hid when the characters or their 
works under the microscope are public property. Mr. Quilter is 
not one of those who believe that merit —least of all in art—can 
be judged by the measuring-tape of success, and some of 
his severest criticisms are upon tliose who, having once looked 
forward and found no purchasers, turned their faces in the 
opposite direction, where the “patrons of art” were to be 
found in crowds. 

A hearty appreciation of Frank Holl as an artist, awl o 
sympathetic recognition of the worth of Miss Amy Levy as a 
novelist, are among the freshest of the republished articles in 


3ut it is rather as a writer 
on art topics that one turns to 
Mr. Quilter for “light and lead- 
ing”; and in speaking of the 
modern 
distinctly shows how far they 


French painters he 


merit our attention as pioneers, 
and how also they act as 
beacons to warn our English 
artists of the rocks and shoals 
on which they themselves have 
suffered shipwreck — more or 
less complete. The school of 
French landscape was too firmly 
established before the younger 
men of the present day came to 
the front, and all that it re- 
mained forthe latter to do was 
“tonavigate their ship with the 
one brand-new sail of atmos- 


“STRANGE FACES.”—F. WALKER, A.R.A. 


this volume; but one cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Quilter 
has more sympathy with the 
story-telling powers of Wilkie 
Collins than with the more 
subtle and more morbid analy- 
sis of the young Jewish 
authoress, whose short life 
ended so. tragically. Mr. 
Quilter, however, is quite right 
when he says that the personal 
note, almost despairing, which 
ran through Miss _ Levy's 
works gives the best clue to 
the poetic and at the same 
time realistic charm of her 
writings. 








pheric truth.” Solong as they represent the objects before their 
eyes en plein air, the need for beautiful arrangement or compo- 
sition is to be thrown aside, and the artists of the new school 
holding that the utmost result realisableis the truthful impres- 
sion of a scene, they cannot and should not attempt to correct 
their first imperfect vision, and still less toexert uponit theaction 
of their mind and their knowledge of the elements of beauty. 

We have touched upon few of the subjects discussed in this 
bulky volume, of which the size is not the least prominent 
feature. Those, however, who open its pages will find that, 
whatever else may be said of them, they are not heavy or dull ; 
and the letterpress throughout is interspersed with illus- 
trations, not only admirably executed, but in several cases 
of remote and interesting origin. Perhaps not the least 
valuable characteristic of Mr. Quilter is that he is able to get 
at things which are out of the reach of the majority of readers 
and collectors, 


“THE BLUE CLOSET.”—D. G. ROSSETTL. 
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MODERN FAIRY TALES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

The fachion in fairy tales changes, not for the better. Every 
Christmas sees a flock of new fairy books, which all follow 
one or two paths to the uninteresting. Their peculiarity is 
that they have no touch of human interest. In the old stories, 
despite the impossibility cf the incidents, the interest is always 
realand human. The princes and princesses fall in love and 
marry—nothing can be more human than that. Their lives and 
loves are crossed by human sorrows. In many the lover and 
his lady are separated by a magical oblivion : someone has 
kissed the prince, and he instantly forgets his old love, and 
can only be recovered by her devotion. ‘This is nearly the 
central situation of the * Volsunga Saga,” though there it 
ends tragically, whereas all ends well in a fairy tale. The 
hero and heroine are persecuted and separated by cruel step- 
mothers or enchanters ; they have wanderings and sorrows to 
suffer; they have adventures to achieve and difficulties to 
overcome. They must display courage, loyalty, and address, 
courtesy, gentleness, and gratitude. ‘Thus they are living in 
real human world, though it wears a mythical face, thongh 
there are giants and lions in the way. The old fairy tales, 
vhich a silly sort of people disparage as too wicked and 
£ 

and unobtrusively teach the true lessons of our wayfaring in a 


rocious for the modern nursery, are really “ full of matter,” 





ies and obstructions. 





world of perplexi 
The new fairy tales, as a rale, have no human interest ; in 
place of an unobtrusive moral naturally 


arising, they deal in allegory and in little 


episodic sermons. They contain no it 

adventures where courage, loyalty, and 

adroitness are indispensable. Here no- ( 
«ly fails and nobody succeeds: there is \ 

naught but aseries of fantastic dissolving _ 


views the dreams of a little boy or girl : 
who is like Alice in Wonderland, with- « 
out her naturalness, her charm, and 

with all the fun left out. The fatigued 

nd never original fancy of the narrator 





. or, rather, prosing, 
flowers and beasts, which do not, as in 
the old kind, communicate the one neces- 


sary secret of the adventure, but which 


merely mannder at large. There are 
uge cantles of description and word- 
printing, which are just as tedious to 


child as toa grown-up reader. There 
is sham sentiment, forced fun, aud there 
is an abuse of fairies. Every student 
of the genuine old nursery tales knows 
hat in them fairies are conspicuous 
by their abser I remember no fairies 
in the “Tales from the Norse,” nor 
many, if any, in Grimm. Though 








they do appar in Perrault, it is rarely. 
There are the fairies who come to the 
christening of the Sleeping Beauty. 
these are genuine characters, answering 
to the Fates who attend the birth of 
Meleayger, or to the Norns, or to the 
Hathons, who predict the future of 
the infant prince in ancient Egypt. 
Perrault also introduces the Fairy God- 


mother in “ Cinderella,” bunt even she is a modern invention of 


the conteurs at the French Court in the reign of Lonis XIV. The 
lies who followed Perrault, such as Madame d'Aulnoy and 
they who contributed to the “ Cabinet des Fées,” made a great 


e fairies, inventing for them a Court and etiqnette 
like that of the Grand Monarque, and making them vehicles 
9 wit and satire. But the genuine fairy people of Kirke’s 
* Secret Commonwealth” (1691), “ The Good Folk,” the “ Folk of 
Peace,” the dwellers in subterranean palaces or in the shadowy 
realm beyond the stream of slain men's blood, are not human 
enough to play any part in the genuine old nursery stories of 
the world. In one aspect they are the survivals, perhaps, in 
legend, of a vanished prehistoric race, sometimes of metal- 
workers, sometimes of the tribes who used stone weapons, 
fairy arrows, “elf shots.” In another aspect they represent 
the dwellers in the pre-Christian Hades. Visitors to fairyland 
are really among the dead, they behold men lost, or drowned, 
or fallen in battle. The Fairy Queen in Chaucer is “the 





Fairy Qaeen Proserpina” of Campion’s song. These mysterious 
beings, who borrow Christian knights, who pay a tax to Hell, 
who steal children, anl employ mortal nurses, who carry men 
away from the edge of the flooded ford, have no connection bat 
in name with Madame d’Aulnoy’s capricious fécs, who are pro- 
pitiated with gifts of scissors, ribbons, and candy. Neither 
sort would acknowledge relationship with the dall, fancyless, 
didactic fairies of modern tales, who go about in chariots 


1 


drawn by “steam water-spiders” (oh, bathos of modern 
dulness !), and preach, and almost distribute tracts. They are 
not of Queen Titania’s bodyguard, they never flirted with the 
sprightly Oberon, they have no Puck in their tedions company. 
Their human protégées are little girls who dream incoherencies, 
and who would never have been born but for “Alice in 

Mr. Atkinson's “Scenes in Fairyland” (Macmillan) is by 
» means one of the worst of the modern uninspired and 
untraditional wonder books. It has good feeling, and none of 
the stupid, senseless buffoonery which is occasionally offered 


tonnlucky little boysand girls. Mr. Atkinson is distinguished 


as one of the best of writers on rural life and rural legends. 
But he has wandered from these into The Wrong Fairy- 
land. When Mr. Greenbeard, the heroine's companion, takes 
hold of a parcel, and “begins to grow shorter and shorter 


and thinuer and thinner,’ and afterwards, when he lays 
the parcel down, begins to grow taller and bigger, of 
course we are reminded of his immortal original, Alice, 
when Alice was elongated, as in Mr, Tenniel’s drawing. 
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Then we have long poetical description piled upon long 
poetical description: “And trees there were, and flowers 
were there, with the branches of the trees murmuring in the 
soothing breeze, moving with a slumberous softness and 
lissom waving grace, as the boughs swayed a little as if with 
the presence of ethereal life and spirit; and the flowers 
bloomed and bent as if with a sense of modest beauty "—self- 
conscious little wretches. This is not the way to write a fairy 
tale. And it all leads to just nothing whatever. ‘The 
voyagers feel “no trepidation.” I daresay not: there is no 
Red Etin to fight, nor any seven-headed serpents, nor an 
ogre, no real adventure, no difficulty, no prince to love, no 
princess to suffer and be true,in this kind of modern fairy 
world. “ Miss Mary thought, what would mortal crowds give 
to see all this mysterious glory!” Why, nothing ; they would 
rather follow Peau d’Ane in her sordid disguise, or 
Climb the stair 
Glorious Gwendolen’s golden hair, 

with the lover and the witch, or drop white stones for a track, 
like Hop o’ My Thumbin the ogre’s forest. We want story, 
and human beings, and. human interest. not “ unsubstantial, 
shade-like, scattered hosts” of fairies, which have nothing to 
do but float about in glorified Crystal Palaces, gardens, and 
Brighton Aquariums, “like the dreamy wavelets of a soft, 
gentle, summer evening sea in its beautiful calm procession of 
peace and placidity.” Procession of prunesand prism! When 


a princess does come on, it is to make remarks like these: 
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© Wh—wh —wh—wh—wh —wh —ich per —per—per —pl—pl—pl— 
pl—atform does the t—t—t—t—t—rain for Gua—Gu—Gu— 
9 


Gu—Gu—Glasgow start from 
** Ye—ye—ye—ye—yon’s it that’s ju—ju—ju —ju—just starting.” 


From ‘* Pum May’s Wrixter ANNUAL.” 


* Well, little one, so you know how to be kind and gentle, and 
to show mercy and pity on the poor and weak and helpless. 
That is nice”—very nice, but that is not the way in which a 
true fairy tale teaches its moral, where the adventurer gives his 
last crust to the hungry cat, which puts in a good stroke when it 
comes to the final fight with the giant, or which gobbles up 
the wicked enchanter, when he is weak enongh to exhibit his 
powers of turning himself intoa mouse. “It was all nothing 
bnt a dream!” The true fairy tale deals with a world which is 
wide awake, and it goes to the point and comes to business ; 
it has no time to spin descriptions of flowers and “ beautiful 
calm processions of peac2 and placidity.” An old friend of 
old tales needs to read Mr. Atkinson’s “ Forty Years of a Moor- 
land Parish” over again before he can forgive these fairies, 
which never really come, he thinks, to any dramatic point or 
exciting adventure. 


The representative managers of London Board schools, at 
their annual meeting, held on Nov. 22 at the offices of the 
London School Board, received the ninth yearly report of the 
committee, which stated that the introduction of free education, 
as yet, has had little effect on the attendance of children, 
except in the infant schools, and that legal compnision, as at 
present worked, seems incapable of keeping those of the worst 
and most vagrant class in the schools. It is reeommended that 
the dealing with charges against parents for not sending their 
children to school be removed from the ordinary metropolitan 
police-courts, to be undertaken either by local justices of the 
peace, or by a stipendiary magistrate to hold sittings at 
appointed times in different districts. Only 78} per cent. of 
the children on the roils are in average attendance ; it is 
calenlated that 130,000 are absent who onght to be at school. 
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ART NOTES. 

The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours shows no 
symptoms in its winter exhibition of any falling off in its 
claim to represent the best traditions of the school. Its 
members vary slightly from year to year as time makes 
vacancies in their ranks ; but, although we may regret their 
loss, their places are filled by men who show the same rever- 
ence for Nature, the same dexterity in translating her. The 
work of Mr. Thorne Waite, Mr. W. Pilsbury, Mr. Alfred 
Fripp, Mr. William Collingwood, Mr. Cuthbert Righy, and Mr. 
George Fripp—to name a few of the older members—is too 
well known to need any special reference to their present 
works. They all show a finency of style which constant 
practice has brought very nearly to perfection, and what their 
drawings may want in originality they make up by clever. 
ness. Mr. Albert Goodwin, who shares with Mr. Matthew 
Ifale the claim to represent imaginative landscape. has 
some striking studies of the cities of Canterbury, Wells, 
Salisbury, and Oxford, interspersed with more rural scenes in 
this country and in Italy. Mr. Matthew Hale's studies of 
Dartmoor by evening, and of the rockbound Cornish coast, 
show him at his best, both in feeling and execution, Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, although not altogether forsaking the 
streets of London, finds among the fishing villages on the 
east coast delightful bits of colour; while Mr. Robert W. 
Allan, a bolder reader of nature, transeribes some fine effccts 
of cloud and mist from the Western Islands, as well as the 
more placid skies of Sussex; and Mr. Stacy Marks finds 
among parrots and philosophers subjects which by their juxta- 
position convey a delicate satire. Mr. ‘Thomas Rooke’s rambles 
among the old walled cities of Western France have furnished 
him with good opportunities of showing 
his power of minute observation and 
careful work, 


The most distinctive features of the 
exhibition are, however, contributed by 
n small body of painters who seem 
anxious to give to water-colour painting 
a somewhat stronger bias towards figure 
subjects. Mr. Arthur II, Marsh's “ Mes- 
senger” (85) is a scene full of true 
pathos, which tells its own tale—the 
returning fishermen at the door of the 
cottage, which is to be saddened by the 
tidings they bring from the sea—tidings 
which have already brought sympa- 
OQ thisers to the place—who are afraid to 
enter to break the sad news. Mr. ‘om 
2! sloyd, although a trifle too classical in 
aN the arrangement of his figures, is also 
very strong in scenes which more or less 
are variations of his ferry-scenes, except 
: the charming pastoral “‘The Sound of 

| the Sickle” (86); but in one picture, 
? “Sunrise on the Marsh” (16), he has 
i introduced a herd of cattle going to 
" pasture, so admirably painted that one 
is surprised he has not sooner discovered 








his powers in that line. Mr. Ernest 

; Waterlow’s “Stonehaven ” (95), and, still 
Yo more. his “Over the Sandhills” (134), 
N) are painted with great vigour and breadth, 
=) showing a very decided advance in his 
al workin this mediam. Mr. David Murray 


has two very delicately finished evening 
studies of open country, in which the 
painting of the clouds is more than 
usually refined ; and Mr. Alfred W. Hunt 
is represented by a study of rocks in 
* Armboth Fell” (163), which is a gem 
in a very different style to that of his 
usual work. Mr. J. W. North’s “ Broken 
Bridge ” (170) is a curions instance of a 
poetic distance coupled with a prosaic fore- 
ground—a copse in a glade filled with the haze of later autumn. 
Miss Clara Montalba has brought back from Sweden some very 
interesting sketches in a tone which gives her the opportunity 
of showing her variety ; and Mr. Lionel Smythe again tries the 
solution of the delicate problems offered by daisies and 
daffodils with more than his usual success. Mr. Holman 
Hunt's designs for an illustrated edition of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
poem “The Light of the World” are full of interest, and show 
him still inspired by the genius to which we owe the picture 
which bears the same title. 


The collection of miniatures and enamels now on view at 
the Fine Art Society's Gallery, while it cannot vie with tle 
exhibition which took place two or three years ago at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, is sufficiently varied to be of both 
artistic and historic interest. A guvod number of the works 
exhibited at the latter are now apparently to be scattered, and 
it is to be hoped that the gems of this collection will fall into 
appreciative hands. Its best works are those of the English 
school, and especially those of the seventeenth century. One 
French portrait (39) of F. de Montholon shows that the art 
of that country still preserved some of the strength and 
individuality which Clouet and his contemporaries had 
impressed upon it. A century later French miniature paint- 
ing in the hands of Petitot had become simply pretty. It 
is like passing from the Hétel Rambonuillet to the Petit 
Trianon—from the real to the artificial effort to maintain a 
style. Happily England escapes this influence—and probably 
it was Cosway who brought miniature painting to its highest 
point in this country ; but Shelley, Smart, and Ozias Humphrey 
also deserve to be remembered as having done much to sustain 
the reputation of English miniaturists. Among others whose 
work is well represented in this collection may be mentioned 
the names of Scouler—an unknown name to writers on art— 
Comerford, and John Smart, whose portrait of R. B. Sheridan 
(340) is one of the most perfect works in the exhibition. 


Among the winter annuals, “Pnil May’s” (Haddon, 
Bonverie House) is one of those which owes as much to its 
illustrations as to its letterpress—an apparently bold assertion 
when one notes the names of Conan Doyle, G. A. Sala, 
Archibald Forbes, and others among the contributors. But 
Phil May’s art is strongly individual. It does not go below 
the surface as Gavarni’s, for instance, but it catches the 
humours of the day and the types of the time with easy 
familiarity and in a friendly spirit. The artist, who has made 
himself well known by his annuals and other work, has two Gis- 
tinct styles—one scarcely more than outline, and the other more 
carefully, although apparently mechanically, shaded : of the 
latter, the best instances in this annual are the pictures of 
Mr. John Burns, the Head Waiter at the Eccentric Club, and 
the Parisian Anarchist. The slighter sketches of Sir Jolin 
Millais and Mark Twain, excellent as facial likenesses, are 
even better in the happy way in which the pose has in each 
instance been appreciated. 
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«A. K.H.B.” ONCE MORE. 
Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews. September 1865 to September 
1890. By the Author of ‘‘The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.’’ In two volumes. Vol. II. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co.)—The continuation of Dr. Boyd’s autobio- 
graphy—for, notwithstanding his repeated disclaimers, there 
is no other word for it—takes up the tale at 1879 and brings 
it down to 1890. It is very like the first instalment —some- 
times solemn, oftentimes trivial, but always amusing. With 
few exceptions, the old dramatis persone 
reappear — the ‘‘saints,’?’ who behave 
much as if they were ordinary miserable 
sinners ; the jealous ‘‘ brethren,’? whose 
churches are empty; the obscurantists, 
who are blind to the beauty of ‘our 
Book of Common Order,’’ the ‘‘ Scottish 
Hymnal’’ and “uplifting ’’ services ; 
the crowd of ‘ outstanding’’ men, who 
(owing, doubtless, to the inconvenient 
shape of this planet) are mostly in- 
visible from this side of the 
Anglican 


order ; the 
with 
grace, but who refuse to display 
shining raiment in the author's 
schismatical’’ pulpit, charm he never 
so cunningly—all the familiar figures 
are there; and all are made familiar 
with the author's velvet glove—it is only 
the favoured Anglicans who escape *the 
sharp something which it masks. 

Most of the the first 
volume (1865-78) were so obliging as to 
to St. 
Perhaps the supply dwindled, for in 
these later years the author seems to 


dignitaries, endowed 
every 
their 


“ec 


celebritics of 


come Andrews to be sketched. 


have travelled much abroad, secking out 
the lions in their own dens. He 
fesses with a pretty blush that in 1880 
he did a ‘‘ Celebrity at Home’ for the 
World, and it is impossible to stifle a 
regret that that diverting series has not 
been further enriched by the same 
hand —a hand which seems to have been 
to the manner born. The reiterated and 
overflowing accounts of Selsdon Park and its friendly bishop 
now promoted to Farnham Castle) are in the very best style of 
“society journalism.’? One wonders a little whether “ the 
” enjoys it, or whether it palls, as 
** The Church’s own Foundation ’’ has palled. The author once 
remarked to that bishop ‘‘ how touching it was.’’ The answer 
came, ‘* Yes; but if you heard it about a hundred times in a 
year you would grow tired of it?’’ 


con- 
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most lovable of prelates 


But although there is far too much of this kind of niaiserie 
in the book, it is not entirely given up to it. ‘There are some 
excellent storics, though not quite so many as in the former 
volume, while there is some tendency to diffuseness, which 
makes quotation difficult. One of the best is of a New England 
Pilgrim Father, who cheered his congregation one Sunday by 
announcing that only ‘‘one in seven hundred and seventy- 
seven of the human race should be saved at last’’—a calcu- 
lation which yielded 
just three saved 
souls to that parish. 
The congregation 
turned the matter 
over in their agita- 
ted minds, and 
when in their per- 
plexity they sub- 
mitted tentative lists 
of possible individ- 
uals to their pastor, 
he found that his 
own was in none of 
them. We are told 
that the pastor was 
‘*humbled,’’ but one 
would like very con- 
vincing evidence for 
so improbable a 
statement. Apropos 
of a scene of which 
the author was an 
eye - witness — a 
youthful parson 
dropping on his 
knees before a bishop 
to ask his blessing 
he quotes  Arch- 
bishop Tait’s assur- 
ance that ‘‘ when- 
ever he gota letter 
from one of his 
clergy signed ‘ Your 
dutiful son and 
servant’ he felt in- 
wardly this man 
would be a trouble.’’ 
There is added a 
story of a_ recent 
*vart who, ina Pro- 
testant drawing- 
room before dinner, 
knelt to a Cardinal 
and craved a bene- 
diction. ‘* ‘The mag- 
nificent old man 
looked decidedly 
ruffled, and said in 
impatient tones and 
without any punctuation, ‘God bless you get up 
and turned away. Some present thought of Mr. Burnand’s 
suggestion for a picture: ‘ Archbishop cursing Pilgrims.’ ”’ 
None of these stories, it will be observed, lacks the dash of 
mild profanity proper to the clerical variety, but they 
all fall below Dean Ramsay's standard of quality. 
There is, however, one of which that excellent man would 
have been greedy. A youthful preacher walking home from 
church with a silent elder fished thus for a compliment: 
** That was a fine text I lad the day.’’ ‘ Oh, yes,’’ was the 
response, ‘‘thcrs was naething the matter wi’ the text.’’ 
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In these days, when even psychological ghosts command a 
premium, one is glad of a new story about one of the fine old 
crusted variety. The author was once so supremely happy as to 
form one of a distinguished house party at Glamis Castle: ‘* It 
has been put about that the mention of it [the ancestral ghost] is 
a painful subject in the family. Never was ranker nonsense. 
In the morning the first question of the delightful Countess to 
her guests was: ‘ Well, have you seen the ghost?’’’ And 
the Earl told them how a Church dignitary of the sturdy 
beggar fraternity was once a guest. He had just gone to bed 
one night when the ghost appeared, but missed his chance of 





ENGRAVING: FIRST ARRIVAL OF DUTCHMEN 
the first word. The mendicant friar promptly demanded a 
subscription to his ‘‘ Building Fund”’ ; he excused himself from 
getting up in the cold, and asked the ghost to be good enough 
to put the money on his dressing table. Of course the ghost 
vanished at once, saying nothing and leaving nothing—not 
even a subscription—behind him. And he has never come back. 

One of the most amusing scenes described is a stroll 
the author once enjoyed with old Dean Wellesley in the 
Windsor cloisters. ‘The Dean ‘ recognised one seen but once 
before.” . ‘* But ina little, how startlingly outspoken!... 
For he went on to pour out strange things—things affecting 
both Church and State.’’ His intcrlocutor’s comment on this 
is delightful. ‘‘A keen, strong sense was what impressed 
one!” But this particular Scotch minister is very im- 
pressionable by Anglican dignitaries. He tells us he 
has even been accused of being ‘‘ easily pleased with 
his Bishops’; and that ‘‘the gravitation of our best 
men [among Scotch ministers] is to the Anglican Church ; 
while Charteris and some others are more at home with our 
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GIGANTIC LAND TORTOISE IN MAURITIUS. 
fragmentary Presbyterianism.’’ His own attitude towards 
the English Church is picturesquely indicated by this passage, 
which seems to come from a diary of 1883: ‘‘ Thursday, 
June 28 . Up to the House of Lords, early . . . Prayers 
at 10.15. . I stood behind the curtain, and looked in: having 
no vight there.’ Yet nothing could well be more charming 
than the closing chapter of this book, which contains an 
account of the author’s expeiiences as ‘‘ Moderator of the 
General Assembly”’ of his poor kirk; but there is, unfortu- 
nately, no room left to do more than recommend it. 
J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 
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MAURITIUS AND ITS GIGANTIC TORTOISE. 
The island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, five hundred 
miles east of Madagascar, was first discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1507, but its first colonists, in 1598, 
the Dutch, two of whose ships, commanded by Admiral 
van Warwyk, separated from the squadron under Admiral 
van Neck, to which they belonged, took possession of it 
for the States-General of the Netherlands, and named it 
after Prince Maurice of Nassan, the able and valiant head of 
their Government, son of “ William the 
Silent.” the founder of Dutch liberties 
in the long war against Philip IL. of 
Spain, aided by many English volunteers, 
But in 1710 the Dutch East India 
Company, oppressed by financial diffi- 
culties, gave up the administration of 
this fertile and beautiful island. It 
was, therefore, occupied by the French 
in 1715, aftgr the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and was then called “the Isle of 
France”; it was, from 1735 to 1746, most 
ably governed by Mahé de Labourdon- 


were 


nais, becoming a prosperous sugar- 
planting colony. Many of the oldest 
respected colonial families 
Dec. 2, 1810, 
Port 
troops 


and most 
are still French. But on 
this island, or its chief town, 
Louis, was captured by the 

under General Abercromby, and became, 
with its dependencies, a British posses- 
sion. That was eighty-two years ago ; 
yet there is still alive, although blind, 
a witness of the change of Govern- 
IIe is no other than the giant 
tortoise of Artillery Place, in Port 
Louis, who has peacefully resided there, 
and latterly in the Line barracks, sinee 


ment, 


he was first mentioned, in the middle of 
the last ceutury, then already a full- 
grown animal weighing nearly three 
hundred pounds. 

Precise information is supplied by 
Captain O. C. Williamson, Royal Artil- 
lery, who arrived in Mauritius shortly 
before the late disastrous hurricane, and to whom an inquiry 
was addressed respecting the welfare of the oldest inhabitant of 
the island. Captain Williamson also forwards three photo- 
graphs, with a scale of measurements, as follows: Fore leg, 
lft. 72in.; hind leg, 1 ft. ; body, circumference taken length- 
ways, 8 ft. Gin.; broadways, 7 ft.; neck and head, length, 
lft. 3}in.; head, 7in.; height from body to ground when 
walking, Gin. ; height to top of body from ground, 2 ft. 1 in. ; 
length of tail, lft. The abdominal plates are concave, with 
a maximum dip of four inches in the centre. 

In the relation of the second voyage of the ITollanders to 
the East Indies, there is a curious engraving of the huge 
tortoises found by the Dutch seamen where they landed in 
September 1598. This account says: “‘There are also to be 
seen there a very great quantity of tortoises, some of which 
were so big that four sailors could mount on their backs, and 

they [the tortoises ] 
would not stop con- 
tinuing their way. 
The shells were so 
large that six men 
could seat them- 
selves within a 
single one.” 
The French 
Chevalier Marion du 
Fresne (who was 
afterwards, with 
his boat's crew, 
massacred in New 
Zealand) has _ the 
credit of having 
imported, in 1766, 
from the Seychelles, 
the tortoise now 
living in Mauritius. 
It has been re- 
marked that no tor- 
toises were indi- 
genous to the 
Seychelles Islands ; 
but Captain Marion 
took Pingré, the 
astronomer, to the 
island of Rodriguez 
for the purpose of 
observing the tran- 
sit of Venus in that 
island in 1761; and 
as Pingré has told 
us that the huge 
tortoises from Rod- 
riguez were’ im- 
ported wholesale to 
Mauritius during 
that time, it is just 
possible that the 
huge specimen now 
at Port Louis came 
from Rodriguez. 
Otherwise it may 
have come from 
Aldabra to Sey- 
chelles. 
Why was this 
tortoise imported 
into the “Isle of France,’ when the old Dutch engraving, 
reproduced on our page, shows that big tortoises existed in 
that island three centuries ago? Rodriguez is three hundred 
miles distant ; the Seychelles over nine hundred miles; those 
islands are dependencies of the Mauritius Government, under 
separate Civil Commissioners, and are not inconsiderable, 
though having a collective population of only 16,000. The 
first-mentioned island is eighteen miles long and seven miles 
broad, mountainous and finely wooded. 

We are indebted to Captain S. P. Oliver, R.A., for the 

communication of these photographs. 
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think this lady to be my child Cordelia. 


IN “KING 


LEAR.” 


TERRY 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO QUEVEDO’S 
“DON PABLO.” 
Don Pablo de Segovia; by Francisco Quevedo, Illustrated 
by Daniel Vierge. (I. Fisher Unwin.) — The reproduc- 
tion of Quevedo's masterpiece in English, with illustrations 
fitting to the story and akin in character and in spirit, 
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DANIEL VIERGE., 


is the somewhat daring enterprise which the publisher 
has successfully achieved in the sumptuous volume before 
us. Author and artist are happily matched: printer and 
engraver are in perfect accord. Even those who care 
nothing for Quevea», as Mr. Joseph Pennell naively con- 
fesses he does not, must be impressed by the art of Vierge, as 
here revealed for the first time in an English book. In warrant 
of the merit of the drawings, it may be enough to say that they 
won for Daniel Vierge, with the applause of all who were 


competent to judge, the gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
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1889. As illustrations, 
in the true sense, they 
cannot be surpassed. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, who 
has prefixed an art pre- 
face to the volume, finds 
himself unable to say 
why Vierge should have 
chosen to illustrate such 
a book as “ Don Pablo 
de Segovia.” But the 
mystery ceases to be one 
when we know that 
Vierge himself is a 
Spaniard, who, though i 
long resident in France, 
has never lost touch of 
his own country or sym- 
pathy with the national 
character. The quality 
of humour as shown in 
“Don Pablo,” whose 
roots are deep in the old 
Spanish life, is precisely 
that which distinguishes 
the genius of this latest, 
and perhaps the greatest, 
master in black and 
white. Unlike Doré and 
others who have  at- 
tempted to interpret the 
Spanish character in 
pictures—who are still 
Frenchmen or English- 
men, whatever the text 
may be—Vierge, or, to ¢ 
give him his proper 
name, Urrabieta, is es- 
sentially a Spaniard, who 
has caught and knows 
how to render the true 
spirit of his Spanish 
author. Vierge first 
illustrated * Don Pablo” 
for the French version 
of M. Germond de la 
Vigne, which was pub- 
lished in 1882. To the 
ninety small woodcuts 
contributed to that 
edition (by no means 
satisfactory in respect to 
the letterpress) Vierge 
has added twenty more, 
the whole being much 
enlarged, and printed 
with extraordinary brilliancy of effect in this English version. 
Of Quevedo and his works it would have been unnecessary 
a century or two ago to say much by way of introduction to 
the English reader. Althongh still retaining his 
reputation in his own country as a poet among 
the best, and as a humorist second only to the 
author of “ Don Quixote,’ Quevedo has ceased 
to be read in England. Yet at the beginning 
of the last century there were few among foreign 
authors who were better known in this country. 
That indefatigable translator, Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
rendered his “ Visions” and his “ Comical Works” 
into vigorous and flowing English in books which 
were popular and many times reprinted. “Don 
Pablo de Segovia,” better known as “Paul the 
Sharper,” was translated by several hands, and 
more or less ruthlessly “adapted to the humour 
of the times.” This scant-o’-grace became the 
fashion of the age, and the model hero of the 
picaresque novel —the mould in which “ The 
English Sharper” and several other heroes of 
that errant sort were cast. The original of 
Quevedo is still the best, as it is the truest and 
most original of the stories of that kind, and as 
here presented to us, in an old English version, 
dressed and corrected so as to be fit for decent 
~ company, forms an admirable picture of life and 
manners in Spain about the close of the sixteenth 
century. An introduction by Mr. H. E. Watts, the 
translator of “Don Quixote,” tells us all that it 
concerns the general reader to know of Francisco 
de Quevedo and his troubled and adventurous life, 
of his multifarious literary enterprises, and of the 
picaresque “novel,” which had its birth and 
reached its highest and purest development in 

Spain. 

The illustrations by Daniel Vierge speak for 
themselves. ‘They are not only faithful to the 
author and true to his text (a point in which 
illustrations are usually at fault, caring only to 
illustrate themselves), but they render with a 
marvellous accuracy the tone and character of 
the age and the country. With a few touches 
and simple lines, delicately yet strongly and 
firmly given, the artist is able to bring 
the whole scene before us. The physiognomies 
of the bully, the pedant, the half-starved miser, 

. the crazy poet, the needy hidalgo, and the other 
oh very real but rarely respectable people who figure 
in the moving story, are rendered with a sharp- 

ness and distinctness of outline such as belong to 

the highest art. The little bits of scenery, the 

houses and the shops, and the streets, with the 
glimpses of the country, are as vividly Spanish 
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“* He owned he should never be able to get to Madrid unless I would let him ride upon my ass awhile.’’ 


as the faces or the costumes. Over all the picture shines 
the broad sunlight of Spain; nor could the landscape or 
the figures be taken as anything other than Spanish. The 
technique of Vierge is beyond praise for its simplicity, 
directness, and sense of mastery. Nota dot or a line but 
tells a piece of the story—not a stroke but contributes 
to the effect. No effort is wasted ; every touch goes 
straight to the purpose. And all is done with so little 
straining or appearance of labour, with so much naiveté 
and sincerity, as to make the art seem easy to those who 
did not know it to be perfect. 

The printer and the engraver, as well as the publisher and, 
indeed, all concerned in its production, are to be congratulated 
on this very handsome volume, which ought to have the effect, 
if not of reviving our interest in the picaresque literature, of 
making more widely known the name of Daniel Vierge as an 
artist in black and white. The first of our Illustrations isa 
portrait of the artist himself. Below him is the starveling 
schoolmaster, with whom the little Pablo learns his first 
lesson in ill-living. ‘To the right is our adventurer riding 
away from Segovia on an ass of La Mancha, when he is 
stopped by a gentleman of old family in rags, who becomes 
his preceptor in the art of keeping up a genteel appearance. 
Last is one of the picaresque crew—a caballero of fortune 
much broken—a soldier in the great army of the Have-Nots. 
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THE COLUMBUS OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

While Europe and America have been together celebrating 
the deeds of Columbus, the thriving communities on the 
western coast of North America would have us remember that 
they, too, have their Columbus, whose fame is to them second 
only to that of the Genoese navigator. 
England, to her shame be it said, neglected 
the hero of 1492, but she partially atoned 
for the offence by giving birthplace to his 
successor of 1792, and by encouraging him 
with the aid of money and one of her buttle- 
ships to show the world what a_ heritage 
awaited civilisation on the Pacific shore of 
the new continent. The name of this second 
Columbus—Captain Vancouver—is 
happily perpetuated in the titles of the 
island and city but for which England 
would be without her new imperial high- 
way to the east by the west—a highway full 
of possibilities to Europe, Asia, and Aus- 
tralasia. 


George 


For nearly three centuries after the 
memorable voyage of Columbus the Pacific 
coast of North America remained almost a 
sealed book, except to the enterprising 
Spaniards. But among the company of 
Captain Cook on the northern expedition 
which cost him his life was the young naval 
officer, George Vancouver, who, in 1791, was 
charged by the Admiralty to follow his dead 
chief’s steps, and take care that England’s 
interests did not suffer by reason of the 
occupation which the Spaniards had made. 
‘or this purpose he was placed in command 
of the war - sloop Discovery and 100 men, 
including Lieutenants Mudge, Puget, and 
Baker, and provided as consort with the 
armed tender Chatham, under Commander 
W. R. Broughton. On April 1, 1791, this 
little company sailed out of Falmouth 
harbour. On the Sandwich Islands they found 
shelter for the ensuing winter, and it was 
May 1792 before the staunch old seventy- 
gun line-of-battle ship slowly 
making her way up the Strait of San Juan 
de Fuca with the smaller vessel following 
in her wake. The unwieldy top-heavy Spanish 
their dark-eyed crews the 
natives knew and had learnt to fear, But 
what were the Indians and their squaws 
who crowded the rocky heights above the 
channel to think of these clean-cut ships 
manned by true ‘‘ children of the North’’ ? 
Vancouver himself thought more of the new 
land and all its possibilities than of its 
frightened inhabitants. ‘* What do I see?’’’ he exclaimed: 
‘*a country exceeding well wooded, beautiful in outline 
beyond compare, facing a and wonderful chain 
of mountains, laden with sparkling snow. It makes my heart 
glad at the end of our long journey.”’ 
south of the harbour of 


Was seen 


gaulleons with 


grand 


to rejoice and be 
Proceeding eastward, he passed 
Esquimalt, where her Majesty’s ships of the Pacific Squadron 
now ride at anchor, and in these waters took those pencil 
sketches which, rough though they are, the Royal Geographical 
Society so prize to-day. 


sut Vancouver had much else todo to complete his mission. 
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Te lost no time in exploring this southern shore of the Strait 
of Fuca, which is now the northern boundary of the State of 
Washington and a coastline of great strategic importance to 
the Republic. At the first great inlet he turned southward, 
explored and surveyed it, and named it Puget Sound, after his 
lieutenant. Here the United States has seen its most rapid 


CAPTAIN GEORGE VANCOUVER, R.N. 

From a painting by L. A ott, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
development in recent years, and during the past summer the 
residents of the various cities now to be found on the Sound 
have vied with each other in paying respect to the memory of 
the first British visitor to their shores. Having completed his 
survey of Puget Sound, Vancouver continued his voyage 
northwards, surveying Burrard Inlet, Howe Sound, and 
other excellent natural harbours. Er fell in with 
an advance guard of the Spanish squadron, also engaged in 
Their reception of the British commander 
They handed him copies of their 


long he 


surveying work. 
lacked nothing in courtesy. 
charts, and by their aid Vancouver found his way through the 
difficult passages round the north of Vancouver Island, and 
finally, on Aug. 27, reached Nootka, on the western shore, 
where three Spanish frigates and a brig awaited his arrival. 
At the entrance 
was met by a Spanish officer and a 
pilot who brought the Discovery to 
anchor near where his Catholic 
Majesty’s brig Active riding, 
bearing the broad pennant of ‘‘ Sefior 
Don Juan la Bodega 
Quadra, Commandant of the marine 
establishment of San Blas and Cali- 
fornia.”’ As Sehor Quadra lived on 
shore, Licutenunt Puget was sent to 


to the harbour he 


was 


Francisco de 


CAPTAIN 
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THE BURIAL-PLACE OF 
From a sketch by Mrs. Beeton, wife of the al fe 
acquaint him of Vancouver's arrival, and to inquire if a royal 
salute to the flag would be accepted. A polite reply in the 
affirmative was returned, and a salute of thirteen guns ex- 
changed. Vancouver forthwith went ashore, and was re« eived 
with great cordiality, Quadra returning the visit on the nextday. 

This. cordiality. was happily maintained, and it were 
ungracious to inquire too closely into its real origin. History 
that Englishman and Spaniard were very 


suggest 


does not rg 
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ready to lie down together—the lion and the Jamb—cven a 
ago. But all went well between Seflor Quadra 
Captain Vancouver, and by the time of the 
Madrid, in 1794, all the Spaniards had with- 
drawn from Nootka, and the trouble was at an end. A relic 
of the arbitration is still to be found on the chart of 

Vancouver’s explorations, published in 1801, 

at the same time as the history of his v« ryuge, 


century 
and con- 


vention ut 


where the joint Spanish and English claim 
is acknowledged in the title ‘‘ Quadra and 
Vancouver Island.’’? But Sefor Quadra must 
have felt that the decision would be adverse, 
and September 1792 saw the departure of 
his fleet for his Mexican headquarters at San 
3las, while three weeks afterwards—on the 
very day, a century before, of this year's 
Columbian celebration in London, under 
the auspices of the Spanish Ambassador 
Vancouver left for winter quarters in the 
Sandwich Islands. ‘Thus, without blood- 
shed and with no further demonstration than 
the firing of a cannon and the hoisting by 
Vancouver himself of the Union Jack on the 
flagstaff of the Spanish fort, England gained 
a strong foothold on the Pacific coast and 
became a Pacific power. The Indians knew 
even then something of what this simpl 
incident meant to them, and to the visitor to 
Nootka to-day their descendants show with 
pride the two Spanish cannon with which 
the advent of British rule is said to have 
been heralded. In 1793 Alexander Mackenzie, 
of the North-West Fur Company, crossed the 
American Continent north of the Rocky 
Mountains, and his difficult and dangerous 
feat was fittingly rewarded by a knighthood. 
Promotion also awaited Vancouver on his 
return home in 1795, but his health so failed 
him that he was compelled to leave the 
completion even of the account of his 
journeyings to his brother, John Vancouver, 
and after three years’ peaceful residence at 
the Star and Garter Hotel at Petersham, a 
Village adjoining the Surrey town of Rich- 
mond, he was laid to rest in company with 
others of the illustrious dead in the quict 
country churchyard. In the fields near by, 
according to Forster, 
dulged in ‘‘ bar - leaping, and 
quoits,’’ wrote ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ and in 
later frequent with 
Thackeray, Ainsworth, and others—at Ham 
Manor House. ‘The Petersham Church of 
Vancouver's day is said to have formed part 
of ‘‘the great Abbey of Chertsey,’’ and it 
is pleasing to hear that the vicar of the 
parish, the Rev. Mr. Oxley, proposes to preserve the building 
which replaced that historic edifice in 1505, and leave intact 
its ancient tombs and tablets. Among these tablets is that 
erected by Sir George Simpson, a former Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, as an enduring monument to the 
pioneer work which Vancouver so diplomatically completed on 
England's behalf. 

A century has passed away; but even to-day a large 
part of the west coast of Vancouver Island and the seaboard 
northward is in very much the same condition as when Eng- 
land and Spain bargained for its possession. In the autumn 
of 1891 the British Columbia Government despatched a Com- 
mission to prepare the way for the crofter settlements which 
are to be established along the coast, and Mr. Alexander 


Charles Dickens in- 


bowling, 
years 


was a guest 
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Begg, the Colonisation Commissioner (whose notes have been 
used in the present article), records how few are the changes 
of the century and, few the natives. May 
thriving Scottish communities soon take the places they 
no longer fill! 


alas! how 
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The Mexican Southern Railway, which we illustrate this 
week, claims to rank as one of the most important features 
of railway enterprise in Mexico at the present day. It is the 
first railway in the Republic which has succeeded in crossing 
the western range of the Sierra Madre, the great natural wall 
which bars the interior of Mexico from the coast of the 
Pacific. It is a long link added to the chain of railway com- 
munication which will, before many years have passed, unite 
the northern and southern continents of America, and it is the 
first made to afford the State of 


which has been 


attempt 
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HIS 
PRESIDENT 0: REPUBLIC, 
Jaxaca the means of transport necessary for the development 
of its vast natural resources. When first Cortes brought to 
she incredulous ears of Europe the reports of the extraordinary 
wealth of Mexico, it was from Oaxaca that he had reaped his 
richest harvest, and it was from this State that he took the 
title of “Duke of Oaxaca.” But, walled in by the donble 
range of the Sierra Madre, and spurs into 
numerous valleys teeming with 
wealth, Oaxaca has hitherto remained practically inaccessible, 
the should enable 


cut up by its 


mineral and agricultural 


awaiting the time when steam-engine 
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foreign enterprise to turn its 
resources to account. Long 
before the invasion of the 
Spaniards the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Oaxaca had reached no 
slight degree of civilisation. 
‘The country teems with Aztec 
remains of once magnificent 
temples, an example of which 
is shown in our Illustration. 
Constantly when a mine is 
opened discoveries are made of 
ancient headings and imple- 
ments, pointing to the fact that 





its existence was previously 


known to the Aztecs, or to 
that even earlier race, the 
Toltecs. The late General 


Grant, ex-President of the 
United States, first obtained a 
concession for this railway in 
1882; he, failed to 
carry through the enterprise, 
and a fresh concession for the 
construction of the line was 
granted to Mr. Rudston-Read 
in 1888. In May 1889 the 
Mexican Southern Railway, 
Limited, was formed under the 
chairmanshipof the Right Hon. 
A. J. Mundella, M.P., and a 
contract entered into with Messrs. Read and Campbell to 
complete the construction of the line as far as the city of 
Oaxaca by the end of 1894. In August 1889 the first 
section of the line, terminating at Tecomavaca (a distance 
of 139 miles), was commenced, Messrs. Janes, Livesey, and 
Son being the engineers to the company ; two years was 
allowed for its completion, and in September 1891 trains were 
running over its entire length. The second section of the 
line to the city of Oaxaca was commenced in September 1890, 
and the work was at once vigorously attacked at several 
points simultaneously by about 6000 men. In October of 
this year, considerably earlier than originally contemplated, 
the whole line was ready for traffic, and the public 
inauguration took place on Nov, 12 last. His Excellency 
General Porfirio Diaz, the liberal-minded President of Mexico, 
who is by birth a native of Oaxaca, performed the inaugural 
ceremony, and from the first has shown the keenest interest 
in this great enterprise, the importance of which to the 
Republic as well as to the State of Oaxaca he has always 
his power to those 


however, 





realised, giving all the assistance in 
interested in the execution of the work. 

The northern terminus of the line, and the junction with 
the Mexican and Interoceanic Railways, is situated at the city 
of Puebla, which is second only in importance to Mexico City 
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WORK IN THE TOMELLIN CANON. 


itself. From Puebla, standing 7000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and distant about ninety miles south of the city of 
Mexico, the line descends to the boundary of the States or 
Puebla and Oaxaca, and thence by easy grades to Tecomavaca, 
which is but 1500 ft. above the sea-level. ‘The distance is 139 
miles, and the line runs mainly through a well-populated 
valley, very fertile in all classes of agricultural produce. In 
the higher parts the traveller sees barley and wheat and 
other products of a temperate climate, which, as he descends 
into the lower country, give way to the fruits and products 
that belong more properly to a tropical climate—cotton, swgar- 
cane, and the like. The dress of the country people on 
féte-days and Sundays is gay and picturesque, the frills 
of the women’s headdresses being especially remarkable, a good 
example of which is shown in our Illustration. After leaving 
Tecomavaca the line runs for fifteen miles along the valley of 
the Rio Salado, whose bed, 300 ft. wide, it twice crosses. In 
the rainy season the river rises to a great height, and this 
year the floods have been of unexampled magnitude, testing 
thoronghly and with the most satisfactory results the newly 
constructed embankments and road-bed, Here, shortly after 
leaving Cuicatlan, the line begins to rise, and from this point 
the engineering difficulties increase. The line ascends the 
and precipitous cafion, where an unusual 
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amount of tunnel and bridge work had to be executed. Rock- 
work of a very heavy description was encountered, much of 
it of the hardest porphyry, a tunnel through which material 
is shown in our Illustration. This cafion, called the Tomellin 
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Cafion, was perfectly inaccessible for the material and 
supplies required for building the line, in consequence of 
which it was necessary to make nearly 150 kilométres of 
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rough roads, entailing in many 
places considerable cutting. 
The railway reaches the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Madre at the 
pass of Las Sedas, 6360 ft. 
sbove the level of the sea. The 
summit of the pass, shown in 
our Illustration, is a deep 
cutting executed in a hard 
friable formation of volcanic 
origin, called tepetate; this 
formation is easy to work and 
stands well with an almost 
perpendicular face, From the 
pass of Las Sedas the line de- 
scends by comparatively easy 
stages until it reaches the city 
of Oaxaca, at the head of along 
and fertile valley, 5000 ft, above 
the sea and a distance of 228 
miles from its starting-point at 
Puebla. Carriages can run vid 
the National Railway from 
New Laredo, or vid the Inter- 
oceanic Railway from Vera 
Cruz right through to Oaxaca. 
Our views show the carts and 
pack-mules which have hither- 
to been the only method of 
transportation. - The pack- 
mules take from five to seven 
days completing the journey 
from Oaxaca to ‘Tecomavaca, 
while the new railway will 
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carry the freight in less than 
eight hours, A prominent 
feature as one approaches the 
city of Oaxaca is the splendid 
cathedral of polished marble, a monnment of the period of 
Spanish rule, ‘The separate sections of the line have been 
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worked as each became available for traffic, and the returns show 
most satisfactory results, the average cost of working being 
less than 60 per cent. of the gross receipts. The company 
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will have a line which eminent and impartial authorities 
have pronounced to be the best made and most completely 
furnished in Mexico, and there seems every prospect that the 
shareholders will find it a remunerative investment. 

The last fastening which brought the track to its present 
termination was driven on Saturday, Oct. 22, amid guns firing, 








LAS SEDAS—THE SUMMIT OF THE PASS. 


bands playing, flags flying, and general rejoicings, which were 
renewed on an extended scale on Nov. 12, when the formal 
inauguration took place. 
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SCIEN NCE JOTTINGS. 
RY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Dr. Nansen's expedition to the North Pole has assumed practical 
shape, and that intrepid explorer, as everybody by this time 
knows, will set sail in June next in his ship, the igs on his 
way to the New Siberian Islands, by way of the Kara Sea. 
From these islands Dr. Nansen will proceed as far north as he 
ean get, I suppose, and then, when his craft has become locked 
in the ice, he will drift with the ice into the sea between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen. ‘The current, north-westerly in cha- 
racter, will, he supposes, carry him right across the Pole, or 
at least take him nearer the Pole than has yet been attained 
by previous explorers, The mode of voyaging is ingenious ; 
and, arguing inductively, from the fact that floating things 
lost off the New Siberian Islands have been found right to the 
south of Greenland, having been carried thence by the cur- 
rents, Dr. Nansen regards it as safe reasoning to assume that 
his ship will be similarly carried by the ice-pack. This ship 
has been specially built for him, and is of a model calculated 
to withstand the strain of the ice. I notice, however, that 
my old friend, Dr. Robert Brown, himself an experienced 
Arctic traveller, doubts whether Dr. Nansen’s ship will stand 
the pressure of the ice. This is certainly the risky part of the 
expedition, and may vitiate Dr. Nansen’s success, even if the 
theory of the Polar currents be quite correct. Dr. Nansen carries 
provisions for five or six years’ use, but I observe it has been 
stated that, judging from the time taken for the relics of the 
Jeannette to float from the north Bn the south of the Polar 
regions, two years may find Dr. Nansen at the end of his 
journey. I hope this estimate may “prove to be reliable. One 
can only wonder at and admire the pluck with which this Nor- 
wegian scientist and his crew face the prospect of the terrible 
life of the Polar circle ; and we all wish Dr. Nansen and his 
friends bon royage, and a safe and speedy return to boot, 





I netice that a critic has been descanting on what he calls 
“hospital manner,” a phrase which implies the specially rude 
and flippant attitude which the house-surgeons, house- 
physicians, and other subordinate officials of our great 
hospitals are often charged with exhibiting to poor humanity 
which is forced to seek the aid of these great and noble institu- 
tions. Mr. J. Hutchinson, according toa medical contemporary, 
lately lectured the students of University College Hospital on 
this topic. Unless the cap fits, of course, no hospital official 
need take Mr. Hutchinson’s remarks to heart; only it is 
matter of common comment that, while out-patients are 
occasionally trying in the extreme, often unreasonable, 
and sometimes abusive, the manners of the juniors 
among the medical staff might also be occasionally altered 
and modified, much to their own advantage and future 
profit. My medical contemporary speaks of the average 
young fellow who has just graduated, and who, on his 
receiving a hospital appointment, throws his good-breeding to 
the winds and addresses the poor mortals whose sufferings he 
is paid to attend to and relieve as if they belonged to an entirely 
inferior group of the quadruped class. Poor people have their 
feelings—often acutely sharpened by the pinch of poverty— 
no less developed than their happier and wealthier neighbours ; 
and the snob who can bully a hospital out-patient is just the 
man who in the presence of a paying patient will cringe ina 
fashion which as ill becomes the member of an honourable 
profession as does the exhibition of an abusive temper and 
overbearing ways. 

I am glad this question has been raised and ventilated from 
the medical side of things, because criticism of a professional 
kind is likely to have a far greater weight than any remarks 
proceeding from the lay press. Let us hope junior hospital 
men will take the advice given them to heart, and treat their 
miserable, suffering, and wretched fellow-creatures with the 
courtesy and kindness their seniors are accustomed to exhibit. 
We shall then hear less of the hospital as a big experimenting 
shop—an idea notyetextinct evenamong well-informed persons, 


The discussion in question reminds one of a good story told 
of (I think) Sir James Paget himself. If Sir James was not 
the hero of the tale, it will equally well iliustrate the point if 
we presume that some other famous surgeon was the central 
figure in the recital. A street accident had occurred in which 
a man broke his leg. Passing by the great surgeon used his 
imbrella as a splint, bound up the leg in approved ambulance 
‘ashion, and had the man taken off to the nearest 
metropolitan hospital. Passing the hospital next day, it 
occurred to the surgeon to call for the purpose of recovering his 
umbrella, and he interviewed the house-surgeon to that end. 
The supercilions young gentleman said: “Oh! I suppose 
you're one of those ambniance fellows?” To this impeach- 
ment the great man plexded guilty. “ Well, I don’t know any- 
thing about your umbrella, but you can go and ferret out the 
porter and see if he knows anything about it,” added this 
polite youth. “Very good,” replied the surgeon, “but I 
haven't time just at present to go in search of your porter. 
Perhaps, if you hear anything of my umbrella, you will be 
good enough to have it sent to me. Here is my card.” We 
minay imagine how the young gentleman's jaw dropped when 
he read the name of the famous surgeon, and when he reflected 
that in the exercise of his politeness he had denominated him 

one of those ambulance fellows”! Such a lesson one may 
well believe is not readily forgotten. 

* After dinner sit awhile” is a familiar saying, which is 
believed to derive its force from that experience of things 
which is worth many theories and much speculation. The 
corollary to this aphorism, “ After supper walk a mile,” is, I 
confess, opposed to the rest-after-dinner idea, because if rest 
is good after one meal, there is no reason to donbt it should 
assist the digestion of every meal. I suppose in the walk after 
supper is really implied the notion that it is a bad thing to go 
straight to bed after eating. and some people certainly do eat 
most heartily and egregiously at the supper hour. Be this as 
it may, I do not think anybody can reasonably controvert the 
assertion that to rest after food is a rule of health. Digestion 
is a process involving a great expenditure of our physical 
energy, and to take exercise just after food is simply to burn 
the candle of life at both ends, and to induce discomfort and 
illness. 

Herr Rosenberg has been making experiments on a dog 
with a view of seeing whether or not exercise after food was 
prejudicial tothe animal. He made a small dog do treadmill 
work at various periods after being fed, and determined by 
chemical analysis of the excretions the amount of absorption 
of food which had taken place. The result was that it seemed 
to make no difference to the dog, in the matter of food- 
absorption, whether it rested after dinner or worked. This, 
no doubt, is a correct enough reading of the experimental 
results; but one may very legitimately argue, in this instance, 
that the conditions of life in dog and man are very different. 


For one thing, most dogs possess a digestion I have often 
envied. Nothing seems to disagree with them; and it is 


hardly to the point to expect the nicely balanced and higher 
digestion of man to exhibit the hardihood seen in the commis- 
sariat arrangements of his faithful canine friend, 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


BERKELEY.— We lave already pointed out that there is only one solution, Black's 
reply of Bto Q 4th effectually disposes of your suggestion. For Black’s next 
defensive move see answer to Columbus, 


J Nie_p.—Further consideration of your problem only , oonerme our 
opinion of its construction, and we must decide to reject 


G W BLYTHE.—We will look at the game; tbe problem is of no use. 


T LaAwsoy.—We cannot answer by post. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
Lane, are the publishers, but any bookseller ought to obtain it for you 


Percy HEALEY.—Your problem seems sound, and shall appear sbortly. 
CoL_umMBvus.—Black replies for his second move Q to R 5th, and there is no mate. 
PG L F.—Your excellent problem is marked for insertion. 


original 


Fetter 


C E PERUGINL 
W Backnovse.—Your problem belongs to an exhausted type of construction. 


See reply to Columbus above. 


F C BunpocK.—Problem shall have attention. 
R ELLY (of Kelly).—In your three-mover, after B takes Q, B takes Kt prevents 
1 Rto Béth, Bto Kt sq; RN to R 2nd, 


E Lew DEN.—Look at this: 2B to Q B 7th, 


and no mate follows, 
PROBLEM No. 2537 cannot be solved by 1. Kt to Q 3rd, or 1. Kt to Kt 2nd, 
correspondents propose. 


as many 


from William 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos. 
4 Cumber and 


Allnutt (Richmond, Tasmania); of Nos, 
(Barbas? and O H’B (Bark! y East); of No 3 z 
Oo it from An Old Lady (Paterson. U.S A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter) 
and ‘Heury Buttignoni (Trieste) ; of No. mm Vi (Turkey), L H L nddington, 
A W Hamilton-Gell, J R Dow (Gironde) and. Arthur Rademacher (Gumbinnen) ; 
of re 2536 from J ‘D Tucker (L . - Fortamps (Brussels), N Wolf 
(Grodno), A W Hamilton-Gell, A J Forde, © apa J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
Ignoramus Mrs T Pokorny (Vienna), Salt: Charles E Taylor, Archdeacon 
Hamilton (Limerick), Arnott, and Arthur Rad vie Base 


RECT SOLUTIONS OF PRORLEM NO. 25 ived from T Rovers, R Worters 
« ante rbury), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), - a "Brooke, Alpha, C E Perugini, Mrs 
Kelly (of Kelly), G ay Filkins, E . Joseph Wille: A (Chester), T 1 
Biythe, Martin F, WR ‘Teal liem. FJ Knot he: Shadforth, T W Upeott, J F Moon, 
A Newman, Jose Syder (Parada de Gonta), W Wright, and T P Fennings. 















2535.—By B. W. LA MOTHE. 
BLACK. 
P to B 4th 
Any move 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 
WHITE, 


3. R mates. 
PROBLEM No. 2539. 


3y W. Percy HIND, 
BLACK, 
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WIIITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 
CHESS IN BRISTOL. 
Game played between Mr. N. FEDDEN and Mr, 
(Evans Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. H.) WHITE (Mr. F.) 


T. HARRIS. 


hd yy (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 


P to K 4th P to K 4th It is clear the Kt cannot be taken, on 

H K KttoB3rd QKttoB 3rd account of the reply B takes P (ch). 

° B to B 4th B to B 4th 2) bese a me es the attack most 
gorously » the eud, 


t. PtoQ Kt 4th 3 takes P bd 






5. Pto B 3rd B to B 4th 19. Kt to K 7th (ch) K to R sq 

6. P to Q 4th P takes P 20. Btakes K RP BtoK Kt5th 
7. P takes P 3 to Kt 3rd meet << i ad 
p Ses wetty move, and, i »perly 
8. Castles . P to Q 3rd followed, seems sound, We “" eno 
9. Qk KttoB3rd KttoR 4th injection to Q takes P at B 3rd, threaten- 
B Kt Sth is preferred by some | ing mate and «defending the I ck it 
horit s spperent Black cannot the B 
10. BtoK Ktsth QtoQ2nd —— * 





eces mn the Queer 
nferior open 
git out the K Ke 


21. BRB to K 4th R takes P 
2. Kt to Kté6th (eh) K to Kt “| 

3.QwQ5thich) Bto K 3rd 

. Kt to K 7th (eli) K to B 2nd 








11. Btog 3rd Kt to K 2nd 

12. P to Q 5th Castles 25. B takes R 3 takes Q 
13. P to K 5th Kt to Kt 3rd Stakes Bich) K to K sq 
14. P to K 6th P takes P 27.Kt to Kt 6th K toQ 2nd 
15. P takes P Q takes P | (dis ch) 

s R to K sq Kt to K 4th 28,.RtoK 7th(ch) KtoBsq 


Kt takes Kt (ch) | 29, B to K 6th (ch) 


: Kt to Q 5th 
Q to R 6th And wins, 


is P takes Kt 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played at the City of London Chess Club between Mr, 
and Mr. H. W. CARSON. 
(Evans Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. E.) WHITE (Mr. C ) BLACK (Mr. E.) 
>to K 4th White cannot well take the B without 
Kt to Q B 3rd serious loss, and for the moment his 
wane appears e bad. 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th gpg 
: P toQ Kt 4th B rd B 16. K to R sq B takes R 
_P to B 3rd 3 to R 4th 17. B takes Kt Q to K 7th 
18. Kt to B 3rd Q to B 8th (ch) 


EVANS 


WHITE (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 











> te ( » talen © 
$2 ’ = > Hy: 4.4 19. Kt to Kt sq P takes B 
8 doviatinn trata the beaka, B tales D 20.QtakesQBP Castles 
i« usual, forming the “compromiae 21. Q to Q 6th Q to B 4th 
defence P to Q 3rd at this pornt m ~ », K takes B Q to Kt 3rd 
slao have { Black much aft 23. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
ible, re ng from want of develup- 2 Kt to R 3rd Q to B 4th 
. 25. Kt to B 4th K to Kt sq 


Q to B 3rd 


&, or 2 
Yto Kt 3rd The ending will bear full examination, 











P to K 5th Q to Kt 3rd und it is not very easy to suggest better 
10. Q Kt to Q 2nd B to Kt 3rd ves on either side. The game is o 
, e | interest far above theaverage,and White 
f 5 serves especial commendation, 
11 R to K sq ctoR 4th 25 Kt(B4th»)toR 
12. Q to R 4th Kt takes B 5th (ch) K to Raq 
13. Q takes Kt Kt to KR 3rd 27. Kt takes R K takes Kt 
It. Kt to R 4th QwK 28. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
1). Kt to K 4th B takes P (ch) 29. Kt to K 8th (ch) K to Kt sq 
From this point the game has many 30. Q takes RP Q to Kt 3rd 
feitures of interest. [t will be seen! 31. Kt to B 6th (ch) and wins 


Edite! by G. H. D. Gossip. (London : 
Ward and Downey. York Street, Covent Garden.) —This little book purports 
to be a selection of the most brilliant games of modern chess, compiled 
by a player whose qualifications for the task no one can doubt, Questions 
of taste, perhaps, arise as to the title of all the games to have a place 
in such a collection, but the anthor has a right to his own opinions, and 
is fairly entitled to snbmit them to the judgment of the public. The 
masters represented include such names as Sceinitz, Blackburne, Gunsberg, 
Paulsen, Pollock, Weiss, Tarrasch, Mason, Bird, and the editor himself. 
Another collection is also in the press and will be published before 


Modern Chesa Brilliancies 


Christmas, being a translation of Dufresne’s “ Schachmeisterpartien,” by 
Cc. T. Blanshard, M_A., F.C.S. It will contain copious notes, tables of scores, 
and short biographies of players, and will provide an interesting accom- 
paniment to Mr, Giossip’s book. 
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THE LADIES’ 


COLUMN 
BY MRS. FEN WICK-MILLER. 
Slowly but surely the style of attire called “1830” 


is making 
its way. ‘The outline of a fashionable woman’s figure in this 
costume is a little like that of an hour-glass. She has extreme 
width over the shoulders, and goes narrowing off to the waist, 
and then spreading out to the feet. If you look at our grand- 
mothers’ fashion-plates for the year 1830 you will see very 
much that outline, but there is one point of difference as yet : 
they had full-gathered skirts, apparently ; all the way round 
their waists there are gathers ‘visible, Our skirts are plain at 
the front and sides and gored to sit as tight as possible there ; 

then they slope so as to spread wide and yet with level grace 
round the foot. In order to make them do this they are stiffly 
lined at the bottom. A piece of buckram is used as inter- 
lining, and goes all rcund the foot of the skirt: it is about 
twelve inches deep 

This is the “ bell skirt,” which is the novelty accepted to 
take the place of the train that we refused to adopt. I sup- 
pose that all my readers are already fully persuaded of the 
truth that a train is not now at all in fashion for a walking 
dress. Iam quite “set up” over the failure of the attempted 
introduction of that inconvenient excrescence, not only because 
I preached it down to the best of my ability, but far more 
because the refusal of it shows that women are beginning to 
exercise their own sense in matters of costume, We have 
cause to be grateful to the ladies of high social position and 
stylish reputation who refused all last summer to have 
their tailor dresses made with trains. ‘The Princess of 
Wales stands at their head. ‘Though she has been so little 
seen of late in society, her influence on fashion has been felt 
through her dressmakers, and the fact that she and her 
daughters kept their walking dresses a reasonable lengtl has 
helped to prevent that silly fashion of trains to walk in getting 
a tyrannical hold in our midst. Others, too, such as the lovely 
Marchioness of Londonderry, appeared steadily in short tailor 
gowns, and the great mass of women have followed the good 
lead with successful results. Now we shall have to take care 
that the “ bell skirt,” which is so far amusing, novel, and not 
ungraceful, shall not be allowed to develop into the altogether 
offensive crinoline, 

‘The wide shoulders, of course, are responsible for the wide- 
footed skirt. The one is the natural complement of the 
other—the means of keeping some resemblance to the real 
shape amid the vagaries of fashion. The wide sleeves and 
great breadth across the shoulders are already accomplished 
facts. No new dress should be made otherwise, or it will be 
speedily ont of fashion, The “ bell skirt,” on the other hand, 
will be adopted slowly, since it is not easy to cut well; and 
the current “ cornet’ * shape will be all right for some time to 
come. To get the broad ontline at the shoulders, the sleeves 
must be cut very full at the top, but the shoulder seam long ; 
and the fullness of the sleeve so gathered in that the top 
of it stands ont and away from the arm, and not above 
it, as of old. Then the bodice should be trimmed to 
carry on the effect. A favourite form of trimming 
is a frill, very narrow at the waist, and broadening as it 
approaches the shoulders, over which it spreads widely ; and 
there it is gathered enough to stand up quite high. Or there 
may be a yoke, with a cape-like frill round it specially full at 
the shoulders ; under this is put an “ Empire” band, so deep as 
nearly to reach to the edge of the frill. ‘These descriptions do 
not apply to very thick tweed or other tailor dresses, which 
are satisfied to have a moderately full sleeve-top only—often a 
puff set into a coat-shaped, tight-fitting cuff. But thin serges, 
foulés, and yet more certainly silks, velvets. and the fine cloths 
used for best visiting gowns, have always the immense sleeves. 

* John Strange Winter,” the popular novelist, had a young 
friend, Miss Godfrey, married from her house the other day, 
and gave her both a large wedding party and the bridal dress, 
the latter being a very pretty specimen of the newest style. 
The material was rich white Duchess satin, made with a long 
plain train, edged by a full ruche, and no trimming on the 
skirt. The bodice had the enormous “ 1830” sleeves, and a 
trimming of Brussels point, the lace arranged to a narrow 
edge at the waist, but spreading as it went up so as to form a 
wide full frill over the top of the sleeves ; the wristsand throat 
were surrounded by cunning little sprays of orange-blossom. 
The Archdeacon of London, who performed the ceremony, 
substituted an original homily of his own for the usual 
one at the end of the service. It was a great improve- 
ment. The clergy are at liberty to give a discourse 
of their own at that point, if they will take the 
trouble to prepare one, and all who listened to the impressive 
address of the Archdeacon must have wished that it were 
more generally the custom for the celebrant to speak from his 
own heart and brain, and in the language of to-day, instead 
of reading the banal address printed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. It isa solemn moment that, when two people promise 
their troth for long years and unknown events, and the occasion 
may well be used to urge on them some of the moral qualities 
that it behoves them to cultivate in conjugal life—and also to 
remind the older married people who listen of what they owe 
to each other. The Jewish service is pre-eminent in this re- 
spect ; it reminds the bridegroom, among other things, that he 
is called on to work for his family, and to be faithfal to his 
wife. ‘The English service is so preoccupied with the wife's 
duty to obey the husband that it preaches little to the other 
party. ‘They were apparently a less docile and gentle class 
than we, those ancestresses of ours who lived in the days when 
the service was composed ; they must have been a troublesome 
lot to need so much suppression ! 

The Countess of Aberdeen and Mrs. Broadley Reid, repre- 
senting the Women's Liberal Association—that is to say, 
many thousands of English women—have addreased a letter 
to the two Houses of the Legislature of New Zealand, con- 
gratulating them on and thanking them for the fact that they 
have been the first British colony to agree on women’s receiving 
the Parliamentary vote. The matter is not yet, however, an 
accomplished fact, as though both Houses have accepted the 

sill, they are divided in opinion as to a clause allowing ladies 
to use proxies in place of going to the polling booth in person. 

Women will vote on the present occasion for the first time 
in the election of the President of the United States. This 
will be in Wyoming, a newly admitted State of the Union. 
While it was a Territory only, scattered over with a sparse 
population, women were admitted to its citizenship. ‘lley 
were also made liable to serve on juries, This latter duty 
was in some parts a somewhat risky one. The Chief 
Justice of the Territory wrote a short time ago in high praise 
of the conscientious courage with which the women jurors 
did justice without fear. ‘The men of the Territory consented 
to making the constitution of their new State to continue 
to include the women in the Government: and accordingly, 
when Wyoming became a State two years ago, women became 
entitled to cast their votes for the President, A lady isalsoa 
J.P. there. There is an English precedent for this: Miss 
Strickland, in her “ Lives of the Queens of England,” cites 
records which show that in the reign of Mary Tudor, Lady 
Berkeley was J.P. for Gloucestershire and Lady Rous for 
Suffolk. 
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{URNITURE. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
19% BED-ROOM SUITES at 


from 70s. to £300, forming a selection without 
parallel in the world, in every conceivable variety 
of style and design, and every description of woods, 
at prices ranging from ¢3 103. to £300, thus readily 
suiting every class of resilience. Everyone about 
to furnish should visit the Exhibition of Bed- 
Room Furniture. 


URNITURE. 
| > Seuss JOM FURNITURE. 
N APLE and CO. are now ex- 


hibiting a magnificent Collection of Bed- 
room Suites in pollard oak, olive wood, carved 
mahogany, and inlaid rosewood, illustrative of the 
very highest type of cabinet work, and invite the 
inspection of those in search of furniture of the 
best class. The prices will be found far below 
those usually asked. 


URNITURE. 
BEDE JOM FURNITURE. 
N APLE and CO. are also showing 


some charming examples of White Bed- 
Room Suites in Louis XV. and other styles at most 
moderate prices. For example, the Marie Suite at 
£7 15s.,the Tuileries at £9 5s., and other elegant 
and beautiful varieties at from £11 10s, to 100 


Guineas, 
EDSTEADS. 
19000 BEDSTEADS. 
N APLE and CO. have seldom less 


than 10,000 BEDSTEADS in stock, com- 
prising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2ft. Gin. to 5ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate 
delivery, on the day of purchase if desired. The 
disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only where but a limited stock is 
kept is thus avoided, 


OTS. 
CHOOL BEDSTEADS. 
Ss 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of Cots and Bedsteads, suit- 
able for either Private Families, Schools, Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, Homes, Asylums, &c., with 
special tariff of prices, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded post free on application, 


EDSTEADS 
WITH 


Bre IRCLING CURTAINS. 
EDSTEADS with ENCIRCLING 


CURTAINS. — Colonial and other visitors, 
as well as Merchants and Shippers, will always 
find the largest selection of Four-post Bedsteads, 
with rods for Mosquito Curtains, both for adults 
and children, on view in Maple and Co,’s Show 
Rooms. 
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ILK CURTAINS. 


S! LK TAPESTRIES, 
MAELE and CO. are now ex- 
hibiting all the latest productions in rich 
silken and other materials for curtains, draperies, 


and furniture coverings, and have much pleasure 


LIMITED in inviting an early visit of inspection, 


Tottenham Court Road London W I[APESTRIES. 


: y APESTIN.uS. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT ILK and WOOL TAPESTI.u8 


k 
I i ] \ APLE and CO. have also en 
FU RN ISH IN G ES A ry ISH M EN show all the new productions in Silk and 
Wool and Silk Tapestries in many novel and 
agreeable combinations of colouring, as well as in 


IN THE WORLD variety of design. The largest and most complete 


assortinent of Tapestries in London. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS D' YRMOUSE CLOTH. 


BRASS AND IRON VOR WARM CURTAINS 


rm STOCE ORMOUSE CLOTH is the new 

M r a) 8 « hick, 

From 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas de fightfully soft. ir ane ~~ D. ae sas, Falwe ar 
admirably, and is now on show in all the new and 


pretty Art Shades. Double width, and quite 
inexpensive. Patterns free. 


oe <NS 


A®™ STIC SCREENS. 
\ APLE and CO. have again by 


J ar the jargest and best selection in London, 
inciudit.g many artistic novelties in Louis (u nze 
and Seize, in richly gilt or carved frames, with 
dainty silken panels, as well as Hand-embroidcred 
Japanese Screens, and others in French and 
Japanese Leather, together with numerous novel- 
ties in Tea Screens. Catalogue Free. 


[)PCOBATIONS. 
A®* DECORATORS, 
\ APLE and CO. carry out every 


kind of decorative work, as well as plain 
painting, plumbing, electric and hot water engi- 
neering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas-fittings 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, in 
The above BLACK AND BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT addition to men of great practical experience, 


under whose superintendence work of the very 


WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, highest class has been successfully completed, 
Sft., 88s,; Sft. 6in., 42s.; 4ft., 40s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 52s. 6d. 
_. OUR HOMES.” 


MASULIPATAM CARPETS. = “4x0 ovr sowns» 


MASULIPATAM CARPET for £7 10s—MASULIPATAM CARPETS were the \ APLE and CO. “ABOUT OUR 

very first imported into England in the days of John Company, and are still undoubtedly the finest description of HOMFS.” (Hazell, 1s.)--Maple and Co, will 

Indian Carpets, be happy to SEND a COPY of this little BOOK, 

° : which contains much intercsting information upoi 

\ APLE and CO. are now showing some remarkably choice examples on lustrous DECORATION and other matters in_conncetion 

4 ivory and indigo-blue grounds, at the exceptional price of £7 10s. for a carpet about 12ft. by 9ft. Connoisseurs and with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 
amateurs of Eastern art should examine these specimens, application. 




















Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 





THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W., 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


Elegantly fluted, Svlid Silver backed, full-size Hair 
Brush, 7s. 6d. 


AWARDED NINE GOLD 
MEDALS. 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 











Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons and Sugar Tongs, with Twist 
Shanks and the new elegantly carved Cherub Heads, in 
xe3t Morocco Case, £3 10s, 





The Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 
NOVELTIES $§InN SOLID SILVER, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








sf UE 


Richly Chased, Solid Silver, full-size Hand 


Mirror, £2 15s. 


AWARDED THE CROSS OF 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 





Two Antique Silver Fruit Spoons and Sifter, with ig 


fully Chased and Gilt Bowls, in best Moroce: Case, £3 12s. / y GOODS FORWARD ED 
=) TO THE COUNTRY 
aro eu tvs Mater ON APPROVAL. 


Two Solid Silver Muffineers THS & SILVER in best Moroceo Case, £1 
in best Morocco Case, £3 10s. ‘ 
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Solid Silver Kettledrum Bowl, Solid Silver Kettledrum Bx A 

Ewer, and Tongs, beautifully Solid Silver Sugar Bowl and Cream Ewer, beautifully Fluted twer, and Tongs, Rich! Four Solid Silver Salts, with Scallop Border, 

fluted Queen Anne Style, in and Gilt inside, Six Silver Tea Spoons and Sugar Tongs, with Yhased, Burmese "Style, in and Ball Feet, and Four Spoons to match, in best 
best Morocco Case, £4 10s. Fluted Bowls, fitted in best Morocco Case, £9, best Morocco Case, £4 10s. ‘Morocco Case, £2 5s, 


COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS' COMPANY, |i2, RECENT STREET, W. Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 











NEW MUSIC. 


The extent to which the music-publishing business has lately 
developed may be judged from the fact that we have lying 
before us for review sheet music issued, in various quantities, 
by no fewer than forty-six London and provincial firms. It is 
obviously impossible to notice a tithe of these publications. 
We do not pretend to do more than make a rapid selection 
from the best. The interesting batch sent by Novello, Ewer 
and Co. includes a book of “ Seven Songs”’ by J. Stainer, 
which are charmingly written, and should” meet with 
decided acceptance. The song ‘‘Orpheus with his Lute,’’ 
arranged from the trio m Edward German’s music to ‘* Henry 
VIII.,’’is exceedingly pretty ; while Courtenay Thorpe’s “‘ Better 
for both” ”’ is an artistic and refined setting of Hugh Conway’s 
worls. ‘At the Sign of the Golden Bell,’ words by Druid 
Grayl, music by Herbert W. W. areing, has plenty of energy, 
and is altogether a good baritone song. Three * Lieder ohne 
Worte,’’ by Ricardo Mahllig, are melodious and not too 
advanced for the ordinary pianoforte student ; while the com- 
— of H. Hofmann (Nos. 53, 54, 55 of Novello’s Piano- 

forte Albums) are perhaps more difficult, but would repay any 
amount of study. . ‘“* Five Hundred Fugue Subjects and 
Answers,"’ by Arthur W. Marchant, ‘‘ The Art of Training 
- ir Boys, by George C. Martin, and “‘ Analysis’ of Form,” 
by H. A. Harding, all of which belong to the series of Music 
Primers, are ex ‘eedingly instructive and carefully written. 
Violinists will welcome J. Miiller’s eight ‘‘ Forest Pieces,’’ 
and Ethel M. Boyce’s ‘‘ Eight Pieces’ (Nos. 25 and 26 of 
Novello’s Albums for Violin and Pianoforte), which are effect- 
tive and moderately easy. 

From Chappell and Co. we have a dainty little song by 
Guy d’Hardelot, words by F. E. Weatherly, entitled ‘* Love, 
Lock and — 2 quaint ballad, ‘‘ Ye shepherds so cheerful 
and gay,”’ by Edwin D. Lloyds, with words by Shenstone ; and 
a passionate, effective ballad, entitled-‘‘ If thy Love,’’ words by 
E. Harold Begbie, music by H. Trotére. 

A new edition of Nava’s ‘Studies for the Voice,”’ edited 
and revised by Henry Blower, comes from G. Ricordi and Co., 
the value of which speaks for itself. F. Paolo Tosti’s latest 
effort, ‘‘My Memories,’’ words by: Clifton Bingham, is 
graceful, and certainly the kind of song that is popular. A 
really beautiful song is ‘* The river speeds to the sea,’’ by 
G. Sala. Arthur Chapman’s words are extremely pretty. 
In ‘*Summer Dreams,’’ by G. d’Havet Zuccardi, there is 
plenty of stirring melody and refined treatment, and Charles 
Rowe’s nice verses have received full justice. A couple of 
pieces for violin, by A. Simmonetti, entitled ‘‘ Berceuse’’ and 
**Danse Villageoise,’’ should not be passed by without a 
special word of praise. They are well written and tuneful. 

Of the latest publications from Boosey and Co. let mention 
be made of Frederick Bevan’s song, ‘‘ But one’’ (words by 
F. E. Weatherly), which is pleasing, and evidently written to 
suit the popular taste. A bright, showy little composition is 
* The Lark,’’ words by G. Hubi Newcombe, music by Franco 
Leoni. ‘‘ Love the Conqueror” is a good song, somewhat 
marred by a commonplace refrain ; the words are by Lorna and 
the music by Franz Morgan. A simple song is “A wee 
little woman of four,”’ ig charming words by “Arthur Chap- 
man and pretty music by J. M. Capel. 

‘A Chorister’s Singing Method,’’ by Dr. H. Keeton, first 
attracts attention amid the new pieces from Robert Cocks and 
Co. This book is intended to teach boys to read music at 
sight as quickly as possible, and certainly fulfils its purpose 
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most admirably. A new song by Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 
entitled ‘‘ Love lives on,’’-words by Ellis Walton, is full of a 
tender simplicity and charm. Lawrence Kellie’s many admirers 
will welcome ‘‘ I had a flower’’ and ‘* My fairest child,’’ both 
of which are marked by unconventionality of treatment and 
attractiveness of style. Some good organ pieces by James 
Shaw, and a ‘*‘ Rondo Pastorale”’ for ’cello and piano by John 
W. Ivimey, also command a word of praise. 

Among Metzler and Co.’s latest publications we find two 
songs well worthy of recommendation. ‘‘ Fettered by Fate,’’ by 
H. L. d’Arcy Jaxone and Lawrence Kellie, is pretty, and so is 
‘*Come back to me,’’ by Ashmore Russan and E. ‘I’. de Mattos. 
A suite of melodies from ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue’’ for violin 
and piano, an effective ‘‘ Duettino’’ for violin and ’cello 
by Edmond Depret, and a clever organ piece entitled ‘‘ Light 
in Darkness,’’ by F. W. Cowen, should meet with approval. 

From Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. we have five or six 
highly artistic and charming songs by L. Heritte Viardot, the 
best of which is ‘‘ Revenge,’’ a dramatic baritone song. A 
book of ‘‘ Sketches,’’ for piano, by Edward W. Hamilton, 
contains some elegant and well-written drawing-room pieces. 
Among the songs sent from E. Ascherberg and Co., perhaps 
the prettiest is ‘* Mine all,’ words by Arthur Chapman, music 
by Arthur Hervey. The melody is sympathetic and the accom- 
paniment effective. A couple of graceful vocal pieces by Otto 
Cantor come from W. Morley and Co. ‘‘ When roses bloom 
again’’ (words by R. 8S. Hichens) is sure to please, and ‘‘So 
sweet a dream’ is decidedly pretty. C. Francis Lloyd’s two 
songs ‘* My liege Lady”’ (words by Augusta Hancock) and 
**Songs and Singers’’ (words by H. L. d’Arcy Jaxone) are 
attractive, while Howard Talbot’s ‘‘ Dream of Spring,’’ from 
the same firm, is equally acceptable. 

Charles Willeby’s songs are invariably artistic and well 
written. His latest efforts are published by Charles Wool- 
house, and are entitled ‘* A Syrian Love-Song’’ and ‘‘ Wake 
not, but hear me.’’ Of the two we prefer the former, but 
both are melodious, and have pretty words by Lew Wallace. 
From this firm we also notice a charming piece for ’cello and 
piano, entitled Mme yng” ’ by W. Noel Johnson. A song 
with plenty of ‘‘ go”’ ‘The Sleigh-Driver,”’ published by 
Charles Tuckwood ; the words by A. Horspool and music by 
Edward St. Quentin are equally good. Lovers of songs with 
waltz refrains will like Oscar Verne’s ‘‘ Why do I love thee.” 

A well-arranged ‘‘ Musical Drill Book’’ reaches us from 
Joseph Williams, and alsoa pretty song by P. de Faye, entitled 
** Mine alway’’ (words by Byron Webber), which has a taking 
refrain. An ‘‘ Album”’ containing three pieces for piano by 
Granville Bantock cannot be too highly recommended. It is 
published by the London Music Publishing Company, from 
whom we also have a charming song by Anton Strelezki, entitled 
**Go, lovely rose,’? and an excellent book of ‘‘Scales and 
Arpeggios”’ for piano by H. R. Eyers and F. Davenport. A 
plunge into the batch sent by J. and J. Hopkinson brings 
forth two elegant songs by Gerard J. Cobb, one, ‘‘ The Scent 
of the Lilies,’’ being an extremely attractive setting of some 
lovely lines by Arthur Rigby. ‘* Was it all adream?”’ isa 
well-written song by Arthur Somervell and it has a violin 
obbligato. Joseph L. Roeckel’s vocal duet, ‘‘ The sweetest 
dream ’’ (words by Clifton Bingham), is a welcome addition 
to this class of music, and “ Thine eyes,”’ words by William 
Leighton, music by Gilbert A. Alcock, should find favour with 
bass singers. 

From C. Jeffreys and Son we like very much a song by 
Frances Allitsen, entitled ‘‘ How I know,” with pretty words 
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by Eugene Field. 
F. E. Weatherly and F. W. Hollan 
by Seymour Smith, makes an effective and moderately easy 
morceau de salon. From Forsyth Brothers we have a showy and 






A bright ditty is ‘‘ Like a Soldier,”’ 
; while ‘‘ Queen of Night,”’ 


effective song by Egidio Campione, entitled ‘‘ O Eyes of Love,’ 


and a “ Romance” for violin and piano by Charles H. Fogg, 
Of the pieces sent from the firm of 
Doremi and Co. we select ‘‘Sigh not, dear heart,’’ words by 
Royston Keith, music by Reginald Somerville ; 
words by Martin Daveley, 
(both pretty songs); and ‘‘ Two Short Pieces,’ 
B. Palmieri, as being specially worthy of notice, though J. C. 
Beazley’s intermezzo ‘* La Joyeuse”’ 
Pianoforte teachers will do well to note the admir- 
able school series published by F. Wickins and Co. Each 
book contains a number of pieces by the best composers, and 
The ‘* Grosvenor Colle ‘ge 
33, containing pieces in 


also attracts attention. 


window,’ 


effective. 


is remarkable v 
Albums’ 


for a shilling. 
are equally good, and No. 


C for little players, is altoge ther an cxcellent notion. 


CHALLENGE 


from this country, for competition by their men for general 
efficiency, a silver challenge shield presented by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prior and the officers. 
appropriately designed by Messrs. Mappin Brothers, of 220, 
Regent Street and 66, Cheapside, who are also the manufac- 
turers. 





SHIELD FOR ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS, 
The officers of the British Columbia’ Brigade of Garrison 
Artillery are to be congratulated on the efforts they are 
making for the welfare of their corps. 





7E SHIELD FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS, 
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TEA MERCHANTS TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
The LANCET says : “ We have cmined t 
these Teas at some length. The qualities 
are combined by judicious and careful 








REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 





7-lb. Canister. 14-lb. Canister. 20-lb. Canister. 


BEMiITreEeE D. 
DIRECTORS. 


E, TETLEY, Esa. W. H. TETLEY, Esq. 
J. E. TETLEY, Esa. 


J. LAYTON, Esa. 
J. FISH, Esq., J.P. 


OFFICES: 21, 


“U. HK. Tea Co.’s Teas are enjoyed by Millions.” 
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TEA MERCHANTS 10 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 











HEALTH says: “Invalids, as well as 
those in health, may enjoy drinking these 
pure Teas without the least fear of the 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS which so fre- 
quently result from using the inferior 
Teas sold by many Retailers.” 





MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
TEA DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO CONSUMER. 


Delivered to any Address in any City, Town, Village, Hamlet, or Place in the United Kingdom, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Hinged Lid Canisters, without extra charge. 


(Tea at 1/- a lb., not packed in Canisters.) 


Tea for Distribution racked in 3, 4, or 1-lb. Bags, 
without extra charge. 








_T-, 3, 6, 1/9, & 2/- a Le. 


Any quantity can be had from 11b. upwards; 7, 10, 14, or 201b. are packed in 


Nothing can be nicer for preserving the exquisite Flavour and Aroma of the Tea than these 
handsome useful Canisters and Chests. They are a treasure in every Household. 
Also in Half-Chests of 65 1b. and Chests of 100 lb. 
THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY. 
The Directors ask the Public to write for samples (sent free) to taste them against Teas 
Retailed at One Shilling a Pound more Money, and to judge for themselves. 








Half-Chest of 65 lb. 








PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF HOTELS, 
HOSPITALS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, MESSES, AND CANTEENS, 
SCHOOLS, Bc., WILL FIND IT 
IMMENSELY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE 
DEALING WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA 
COMPANY, LONDON, 











Chest of 100 Ib. 


EVERYONE WHO KNOWS THE LUXURY OF A DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA 


DEALS WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LONDON. 
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music by T. A. Kelley 
’ for piano, by 


is also well written and 


There bas been sent 


The shield is excellently and 
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MANUFACTURING GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every "article of the Highest Quality and Marked in Plain | ibe at Manufacturers’ Cosh Prices. 


Brooch. Price 29. 


Fine Pearl Horseshoe and Mistletoe ¥ ” ; Brooch. Price £1 7s. 6d. Fine Gold Horseshoe and Crop Brooch, 
Brooch. Price £2 10s, - . . Y Price 21 10s, 








Fine Diamond Crescent and Bar 7 ‘ R Fine Pearl Double-Heart Safety 





é: " } Ny Designers and Manufacturers of Fine Diamond 

| L L U $ T R A T E D C A T A L 0 G U E a. Z ~ = - KE Ornaments, Necklets, Stare, Crescenta, 
Pee ee ee ee eee TVs ate = ~ aN ence BAND DAAnOND "SER ANENTS 
SELECTIONS OF GOODS la. ee y ard TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


Forwarded to the Country on approval. : > Fine Gold Curb Chain Bracelet. Price £3. 
Others in stock from £2 10s, to £8, 























¢ Fine Gold 
Fine Gold Ribbon and Buckle Brooch. Fine Diamond “ New Moon” Heart Pendant. Fine Gold Torpedo and Grenade Sleeve- 
Price £2. Brooch. Price £6 10s. Fine Oriental Pearl Drop Necklet. Price 214 10s, Price 21. Links. Price 21 10s. 








HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
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Rooms for Arbitrations and Meetings. 











NE of the most magnificent Hotels in Europe. Most centrally situate 
«s for all London attractions—close to Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the principal Theatres. 500 Rooms Superbly Furnished. Com- 
pletely Lighted by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 

THE TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 

OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS AT SEPARATE TABLES, 
the Best Dinner in London, from 6 to 8.30, price 5s. 
SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED for LARGE or SMALL PARTIES. 
Special Reduced Tariff from October to April. Moderate ‘En Pension" 


Terms for Visitors and Families during the Winter Season. 
For Tariff and Particulars apply to the Manager. 














Pianoforte and Harp ¢ Established in Paris, 1780. 
Licensed by King Louis XVI., 
Makers to 17 


Established in London, 
1808. 


the Royal Family. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. No Low-Priced Pianos Made. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: “ But there is only one piano—the | LISZT; “These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Strect 
ERALD ; as to the others, they are but imitations.” makes so well.’ 
( N ¢ F NT RA | F D | MENDELSSOHN: “If I must name a choice, | would prefer | Madame SCHUMANN: “I have asked for an ERARD 





ERARD’S.” 
Ww AGNER to LISZT: “Get an ER ARD on the ninety-nine M. P ADE REWSKIS opinion : “Play only on an ERARD, 
years’ system or any other system.’ wherever obtainable. 


— — —— = —— | '$, & P, ERARD, 18, Great Marlborough St., LONDON, England. « ciiVori foNbox 


In Silver Cases, Be -NSON’ $ In Silver Cases, 5 BENSON’S In Gold Cases, 
; KEYLESS “ LUDSATE. ‘" 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, Strength, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


In Silver Cases, Is fitted witha §-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled in In Gold Cases, 
Thirteen Actions, and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it the Best 
and Cheapest Watch made at the Price. The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, 
Strongand Well Made,either Hunting,Half-Hunting or Crystal Glass,Ric ‘hily 
Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, from £1 15s. 


Thousands have been sold, and purchasers daily testify to 
the excellent timekeeping performances of these Watches. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


All the Watches shown here 
sent Free and Safe, at our risk, 
to all parts of the World, on 
receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post 
Office Order, payable at 
General ‘Post Offic 




















For further particulars see 

Sane ILLUSTRATED y | 

300K, containing 200 pages 

of Illustrations of Watches @ .\ } BENSON’S 

Foe Se 5. 5S ESS peweneey, ‘ ~ i“ 

Clocks, Presentation anc \ 

Domestic Plate. The Largest \ A ; KEYLESS LUDGATE WATCH. 
and most complete Catalogue =~ 


" * published. Free on applica- \ 
AND CHEAPES tion to . Si BEST LONDON MAKE, with THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE- 


“ 7 MENT, Strong Keyless Action, Jewelled throughout, Chronometer 

SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH ' THE STEAM FACTORY— Balance, Patent Ring Band to exclude Dust and Damp, Hard White 

T THE ' RICE. Enamel Dial, with Sunk Seconds, Steel or Gold Hands. Made in 

THREE-QU anaen ey MOVEM%NT, Compensation 13 N N, GA 18-Carat Gold Cases, either Engine Turned or Plain Polished. Hunting, 
Halance, Jewelled in Rubies, in Strove Sterling Silver 8 ; Half Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, £20 ; in Silver Cases, £8 8s. 


— Ts Watc fi 
Cyan Cae Gan, Se ee wes oe ent at 28, Royal Szcheuge, %.C.; and 25, Old Bond Street, W. “HIGH-CLASS WATCH AT A MODERATE PRICE.” 











WILLS AND BEQUESTS. , 

The will (dated Dec. 14, 1891) of Mr. Owen Longstaff, late of 
33, Craven Hill Gardens, Bayswater, who died on Oct. 7, was 
proved on Nov. 19 by Eadbert John Longstaff and Leonard 
Longstaff, the nephews, and Angustus Charles Sadler, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 


upwards of £181,000. The testaitor bequeaths £2000 to each 
of his said nephews ; all his plate, jewellery, books, pictures, 
furniture, effects, horses and carriages equally between them ; 
and legacies toother of his relatives and to his godson,coachman, 
and under-groom. He also bequeaths £200 to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop for the time being of the diocese in which is 
situate St. Mary's Catholic Church, Barnard Castle, to be spent 
either in renovating the said church or in paying the stipend 
of the priest ; £100 to the said Bishop to be spent in connec- 
tion with the schools of the said church ; and £100 to him, the 
income to be applied in maintaining and keeping in repair the 
tomb of his father in the churchyard of the said church. The 
residue of his estate of what nature or kind soever he leaves, as 
to one meiety. upon trust, for his nephew the said Eadbert 
John Longstaff, his wife and children, and as to the other 
moiety, upon trust, for his nephew the said Leonard Longstaff, 
his wife and children. 

The will (dated July 4, 1892) of Mr. William Gonne, late 
of 32. Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, who died on Oct. 12, was 
proved on Nov. 16 by Charles Gonne, the brother, and Henry 
Gonne Browning and Arthur Edward Gonne, the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £99,000. The testator directs all the furniture, 
plate, pictures, books, and household effects at his residence 
to be divided between his brothers and sisters; and he 
bequeaths £250 each to his executors; £2000 to his said 
brother Charles, in the hope, but without binding him, that 
he will continue his charitable allowances and remunerate 
servants for their attention to him ; £2000 to his niece Edith 
Mand Gonne; £2000, upon trust, for his niece Kathleen Mary 
Pilcher, and then for her issue as she shall appoint; and £700 
to his housekeeper, Mrs. Heck. All his real estate and the 
residue of his personal estate he leaves, as to one third, to his 
brother Charles Gonne: one third to his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Browning ; and one third, upon trust for his brother Edward 
Gonne, his wife and children; but if he leaves no children, 
then ultimately between his said brother and sister Charles 
and Elizabeth. 
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The will (dated May 1, 1883), with two codicils (dated Aug. 13 
and Dec. 30, 1890), of Mr. Charles Dymoke Green, J.P., late of 
Oaklands, near St. Albans, Herts, who died on Ang. 9, was 
proved on Nov. 16 by the Rev. Thomas Lingard Green, the 
brother, John MacVicar Anderson, and Henry David Anderson, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£80,000. The testator gives £100 each to his executors; an 
immediate legacy of £1000, the further sum of £10,900, and 
all his household furniture, plate, pictures, books, effects, 
horses, carriages, and farming stock to his wife, Mrs. Caroline 
Mary Green ; £5000 to each of his sons ; £5000, upon trust, 
for each of his daughters, Frances Mary and Caroline Eliza- 
beth ; four shares in the Distillery, Vine Street, Bloomsbury, 
upon trust, to pay the income to his wife for life, and then to 
his son George Dymoke ; and his freehold property, Oaklands, 
and all other his real estate in Hertfordshire, upon trust for his 
wife, for life, and then for his son George Dymoke, he paying 
£10,000 to his younger sons. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, and 
then for his sons equally. 

The will (dated March 21, 1892) of Mr. Zadea Lazarus, late 
of 32, Bloomsbury Square, who died on Aug. 26, was proved 
on Nov. 18 by Mrs. Marianne Lazarus, the widow, Isaac 
Lazarus, the son, and Joseph Eisenmann, three of the execu- 
tors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £69,000. The 
testator bequeaths the effects at his dwelling-house to his wife 
for life, and then to be divided between his children ; £500 to 
his wife; £1000 City of Prahran, Melbourne, Five Per Cent. 
Stock, upon trust, for his brother Joseph Lazarus for life ; 
£1400 to his daughter, Mrs. Esther Eisenmann, in addition to 
£3600 already given to her; £500, upon trust, for his grand- 
son, Perey Morris Eisenmann ; and £500 for such charitable 
institution or institutions or such charitable object or objects 
in England and in such proportions as his acting executors 
shall in their discretion select. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, she 
maintaining and educating minor children and maintaining 
unmarried daughters, and then for his children, in equal 
shares ; but the amounts given to his said daughter and also 
to other children are to be brought intoaccount. He provides 
that the share of any child marrying a person not of the 
Jewish faith is to go over to his other children. 

The will (dated June 20, 1871), with a codicil (dated 
May 25, 1892), of Mr..Robert Orr Campbell, J.P., formerly of 
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Crosslet, Dumbartonshire, and of Sutton Park, Potton, Beds, 
and late of The Hoo, Kempston, Beds, who died on Sept. 30, 
was proved on Nov. 18 by Mrs. Elizabeth Clementina Campbell, 
the widow, Alexander Campbell and Herbert Neil Colquhoun 
Campbell, the sons, Charles Alexander Ainslie, and Walter 
Mackenzie, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £43,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 to his wife ; 
and there are one or two other bequests. He also gives the 
liferent of the residue of his real and personal estate to his 
wife during widowhood, and in the event of her marrying 
again an annuity of £200. On the death or marriage again 
of his wife, he leaves £3000, upon trust, for his daughter, 
Mrs. Ann Augusta Ainslie ; and the ultimate residue is to be 
equally divided between the children of his marriage with his 
said wife, Mrs, Elizabeth Clementina Campbell. 

‘The will (dated April 3, 1891) of Surgeon-General Richard 
Coffin Elliot, C.B., Knight of the Legion of Honour, late of 
1, Albemarle Villas, Stoke Devonport, who died on Oct. 6, was 
proved on Nov. 16 by Miss Mary Eliza Plampin Elliot, the 
sister, the sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £26,000. The testator beqneaths 
£100 each to General Sir John Adye, R.A., G.C.B., and to his 
two cousins, Margaret Lapidge and Ellen Clara Lapidge. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his said 
sister absolutely. 

The will (dated Nov. 5, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 6, 1892), of Mr. Clement James Hawkins, late of No. 1, 
Wellington Place, Cheltenham, who died on Oct. 17, was proved 
on Nov. 12 by Mrs. Sarah Hawkins, the widow, and George 
Bagot Ferguson, M.D., the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £22,000. The testator gives 
£500 and his household furniture and effects to his wife; his 
residence and £250 perannum:to her, for life ; and a few other 
legacies. The residue of his property he leaves to his sons, 
Clement William and George, and he expressly appoints in 
their favour the trust funds under the settlement executed on 
his marriage with his first wife. 

The will (dated Nov. 16, 1887) of Colonel Frederick Bagnell, 
formerly of the 12th Suffolk Regiment, who died on Oct. 4, 
was proved on Nov. 14 by Irving Bagnell, M.D., the brother, 
and John James, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £20.000. The testator bequeaths 
£10,000, upon trust, to pay the income of one moiety to Mary 
Joanna Sturmer, for life, and subject thereto for his adopted 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


COLDS. 


The Rev. CANON FLEMING, B.D., writes from The Residence, York, Sept. 7, 
1892: ‘*Canon Fleming has pleasure in stating that he has used the Carbolic 
Smoke Ball with great success. Its use not only checked the progress of a heavy 
eold in its earlier stages, and removed it, but has prevented it from going down 
into the chest, and preserved his voice for his public duties.” 

The Hon. CHANDOS LEIGH, Q.C.. Counsel to the Speaker of the House of 
states (January 1892) that the Carbolic Smoke Ball had been most 
cure of a ¢ ld, both in his own case and in that of his se vant. 


CATARRH, 


General PLAYFAIR writes from 44, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W., 
Oct. 8, 1892: “ [ have derived the greatest possible b-nefit from your Carbolic 
Sm ke Bill, which I have been using for Catarrh, and I shall be happy to 
ommend it to my friends.” 


Commons, 
efficicious in the 


rev 

The Rev. Dr. LUNN writes from 5, Endsleizh Gardens. London, N.W., 
Nov. 15, 1891: * Ihave much pleasure in testifying to the great value of your 
Carbole Smoke Ball It has been used in my household with the best results in 
cases of bad Catarrh.”’ 


ASTHMA. 


CHARLES MOORE, Esq., writes from Sunnyside, Birchington, Westgate-on- 


Sev. Oct. 9, 1891: ** Your Carbolic Smoke Ball has afforded immense relief to my 
wifc, who has suffered severely from Bronchial As hma. When I bought the 
Ball sie was unusually bad, and it acted like magic.” 


Miss HUDDLESTON wri'es from Walmersley House, near Bury, Lancashire, 
15, 1801: ** Miss Huddleston is finding the Carbolic Smoke Ball a blessing 


Oct. 1 
for Ast»ma. She is very glad to say it is doing her a great deal of good when 
hope had almost gone.” 

b 


THE VOICE, 


Madame ADELINA PATTI writes from Craig-y-Nos Castle, July 10, 1891: 
“x Patti has found the Carbolic Smoke Ball very beneficial indeed.” 


dat 


Dr. JAWES CLARK writes from Laurel Bank, Headingley, Leeds, Oct. 4, 
* Professor Clark depends greatly on the Carbolic Smoke Ball when he is 
turing. arid, as he has commenced the present session with a bad cold, he will 


’ 


Sects 
Le glad to have his Ball refilled, and returned as soon as possible.’ 





BRONCHITIS. 


Dr. H. G. DARLING, M.D., writes from Linden Cottage, Shepherd’s Well, 
Kent, April 18, 1892: ‘‘ I had used the Carbolic Smoke Ball only a few times 
when it gave me immediate relief —although I am eighty-three years of age, and 
have suffered more than one-third of that time from Bronchitis complicated with 
Asthma.” 

General FASKEN writes from 214, Cromwell Road, 8.W., Jan. 10, 1891 : ‘* The 
Carbolic Smoke Pall has proved most beneficial to two members of my family, 
who are constant sufferers from severe colds and Bronchitis.” 


SORE THROAT, 


The Rev. H. S. VLAKO TURNER writes from Potter Hamworth, near 
Lincoln, Nov. 25, 1891: *‘ I have derived very great benefit already from the use 
of the Carbolic Smoke Ball for my throat.” 

The Rev. Dr. HITCHENS writes from 90, Gloucester Street, Belgravia, S.W., 
Jan. 1, 1891: ** Your Carbolic Smoke Bali relieved the head and throat to a 


large extent.” 
DEAFNESS, 


J. HARGRAVES, Esq., of Manchest r, writes, Aug. 28, 1891: * Since using 
the Carbolic Smoke Ball I ean hear my watch tick three or four inches away, 
which I have not done for months.” 

Mrs. KINGSLEY writes from the High House, Woking Village, May 4, 1892 : 
‘‘Tam most thankful to be able to say that my hearing stil continues to 
improve, so I am anxious not to miss using the Carbolic Smoke ball even for a 
day. The Catarrh has entirely disappea ed.”’ 


NEURALGIA, 


Mrs. WRIGLEY writes from New Wandsworth, 8.W., March 12, 1892: ** The 
Carbolic Smoke Bali has entirely removed the terribly acute neura'gic headaches 
from which I have suffered for years. I am much stronger in my throat and 
health general y since using the ball.” 

Mrs. ARTHUR WEGUELIN writes from 25, Charles Street, W.: *‘ She has 
found the Curbolic Smoke Ball a most excellent remedy against, and cure for, 
Colds and Neuralgia.” 


THE ORIGINALS OF THESE TESTIMONIALS MAY BE SEEN AT OUR CONSULTING ROOMS. 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family several months, making it the cheapest remedy in the world at the price, 10s. post free, 
The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL can be refilled, when empty, at a cost of 5s. post free. Address: 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL COMPANY, 


27, PRINCE’S STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


PARIS DEPOT—14, Rue de la Paix. AMERICAN 


DEPOT—196, Broadway, New York. 


CANADIAN DEPOT—71 & 72, Front Street, Toronto, Ontario. 














INVALUABLE TO TRAVELLERS 
AND TOUSISTS. FOR USE 
ON BOARD SHIP IT IS PER- 
FECTION. ALWAYS READY 
FOR USE. CAN BE CARRIED 
IN THE WAISTCOAT POCKET 
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By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


SWEARS & WELLS. 


192, REGENT STREET. 
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TONIC & STRENGTHENER 


OF THE 


ENTIRE SYSTEM, 


AND 


RENOVATOR 


OF THE 


VITAL FORCES. 





Specially Prescribed in Cases of 
BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 


NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 


THE TLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


TESTIMONIALS. 





Mdme. SARAH BERNHARDT 
says: ‘‘ Vin Mariani has always 
largely helped to give me strength 
to perform my arduous duties.”’ 


M.CHARLES GOUNOD alludes 
to Vin Mariani as ‘‘ the admirable 
wine which has so often rescued 
me from exhaustion.’’ 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE 
wrote: ‘‘I have used the Mariani 
Wine for years, and consider it a 
valuable stimulant, particularly 
serviceable in the case of vocalists.’’ 


Dr. LEONARD CORNING, 
author of ‘* Brain Exhaustion,”’’ 
says: ‘* Mariani Wine is the remedy 
par excellence against worry.” 


Dr. J. G. HAMMOND says: 
** Nothing repairs so promptly the 
injurious effects of over-indulgence 
on the nervous system as Mariani 
Wine.”’ 


Dr. M. I. ROBERTS writes 
that ‘‘ Mariani Wine has _ just 
bridged me over a very critical 
period, after unusual strain.” 


Dr. FLEMING found Vin 
Mariani ‘‘ particularly efficacious 
during convalescence after fevers, 
and for the relief of general debility, 
especially in the aged.”’ 


Dr. W. H. FLINT certifies to 
its use having ‘materially aided 
in the re-establishment of appetite 
and the restoration of nervous 
energy.’’ 


Dr. FOWLER, after an ex- 
tensive trial, found Mariani Wine 
‘*a very valuable adjuvant in the 
treatment of nervous exhaustion.’’ 


Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY 
used Mariani Wine largely ‘‘in 
convalescence from fevers and 
general nerve debility with weak- 
ness of the heart’s action.”’ 


Madame ALBANT declares Vin 
Mariani to be ‘‘ invaluable in vocal 
fatigue.”’ 


Dr. LINGARD, ajter sevral 


trials, found Vin Mariani ‘‘ reliable 


in restoring impaired vitality.” 
Dr. FINCH alludes to “ its 
power to sustain and to feed the M. AMBROSE THOMAS asks 
vital forces when the system is both | permission to ‘‘ sing the praises of 
mentally and physically overtaxed.” ! Mariani’s excellent wine.” 


SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 








Sold by all Chemists and Stores in the United Kingdom, or will be 
sent, carriage free, by the Wholesale Agents, upon receipt of remittance, 


CONVALESCENCE, nt arcnge ton, ip tao Wheteale Agent, wpe om 
VOICE FATIGUE. WILCOX & CO., 239, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Mr. MARIANT holds over 2000 unsolicited Testimonials from physicians who recognise the value of his preparation. 
N.B.—The Public are requested to ask for“ MARIANI WINE,” in order to avoid the substitution of imitations often worthless, and consequently disappointing in effect. 





All Goods Sold at Wholesale Prices. Designs are Exact Size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. 


SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in 
Exchange or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate 
at a Specially Low Rate. Old Jewellery Remodelled. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Free. 


? 


none and Mistletoe Brooch 


New yy | Brooch or Hair-pin 
containing 28 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, £5 5s. 


real Pearl Berries, £1 1s. 


New Double- Heart and 
Knot Brooch, 

Stones set transparent, containing 41 

Brilliants and 20 Rose Diamonds, £21, 
Same Brooch, all Roses, £12 12s, 


Lace Pin, without Wishbone 


Best Gold Wish 


5 


New Diamond Brooch, containiny 23 Diamonds and 1 whole 
Pear!, £4 46. Bracelet to match, £5 56 


Brooch and Bangie for 1803 can be had, 


: oO. 2. be \ SPECIALTY. New Diamond Sun, Stones sct trans- 
No. 1. 20s, No. 3. 4 fe parent, forming Brooch or Hair-pin, and containing 
pret ¢ g ”> s& le " ee ~ 193 Diamonds, weighingabout 5 p55 ant Lirger 
lant pa Lan. a, n ar . : \ size, £85, Smaller sizes, £25 and £20, 
Centre, 50s. liants, or Ruby % eS ae : a ; 
Sime price Sapphire, and 
with Ruby Brilliant, 50s. 
or Sapphire, x J. No. 4.—17s. 6d., 
second quality, 10s. 6d. Necklet, 17s. 6d, 
NEW HEART LOCKETS, Best Gold. Real Stones. 
5.—With 3 choice Pearls, 35s. ; or with 3 Brilliants, 63s. 
With choice Pearl, 15s. 6d.; or with Brilliant, Ruby, 
phire, 39g. 64. Reet Gold Bead Necklace to fit either, 25s. 
Pendant satre as No. 5, with 3 choice Pearls, 208, 
Sccond quality Necklet, 25s, 


New Double-Heart , and Ribbon Bar 
Brooch, containing 31 Brilliants and 1 
Pearl, St: nes set transparent. £5 15s, 


New Diamond & Ruby Brooch, bies & 2Sapphires 

Containing 18 Brilliants, 17 Rubies, and at ends of bars, all Wrilliants, no 
13 Rose Diamonds, £10 10s, One Heart Roges,in Horseshoe and whole Perr! centre £8 15s. 

New Scarf Pin, Stones set in Brilliants and one in Rubies, 

transparent, Rubies and 

Diamonds, 308, Sapplires 

and Diamonds, same pr.ce. 





New Ribbon and Heart Bar Brooch, Handsome Diamond Pendant, 
containing 31 Brillinuts ane " containing 50 Brilliants,no Roses, Sel.d Gold Sifety Pin Brooches this 
2 Pearls, forms also Brooch or Hairpin, size, 3s. 6d.; larger, 4s 6d, and 5s. 6d. 
Stones set transparent, £17 *%s, Same in Silver, 1s., 1s, <cd., & 1s. 6d. each. 





Iliustrated List 
post free of ow 
noted English 
quarter chiming 
Grandfather and 
Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 


New Cluster Ring,contain- 
ing 8 Brilliants and 1 Ruby 
or Sapphire, £8 15s. 


New Double-leart Brooch, 

containing 13 Rubies and 
containing 3 27 Brilliants. Stenes set 
transparent, £5 5s. 


New Daisy Brooch, containing 14 Brilliants and 


3 Rubies, Stones set transparent, £5 5s. New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubies 


or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. New Brooch, 
Gifts or present-§ Whole Pearls, 2 Brilliants, 4 Rose Diamonds, 
ations they are and 2 Rubies or Sapphires, £4 4s. 
admittedly one Bracelet to match, with Rubies or Sapphires instead of Pearls, £8 15s. 
of the most use- 
ful & recherché NOTICE.—We have had so 
presents. many peice, aes whether 
ake ,f our Diamonds are real, we 
Makers of the hereby beg to state that all 
our precious stones are real; 
also all Metals we use. We 
/i do not sell or keep Imitation 
Goods of any sort. 
gay’ An experienced Assist- 
ant sent to any part of 
London and Suburbs with 
a Selection of Goods. 


entre to 


£1 17s. 64. 


New Ruby and Dia- 
mond Pendant, con- 
taining 23 Diamonds 
and I Ruby, £5 15s. ; 
or with Diamond 
centre, £6 15s. 
Larger sizes,£12 15s. 
£15 15s., £25 10s., 
and £35 10s. 
Choice whole Pearl 
Bead Neckince for 
above, £5 5s. 
“ All prices below 
Army and Navy 


Hear 


Savoy Hotels. 








or with Pearl 


Best Gold § 





New Crescent and Comet 
Brooch, containing 18 Bril- 
liants (no Ruses), 3 Rubies, 
and 2 whole Pearls, Stones 
set transparent, £5 5s. 


New Moon Brooch, containing 25 


New Bracelet, £10 10s., set with 6 fine Brillionts, New Bangle, all Briiliants, - no Roses, with whole choice White Brillante, ras ? £21. Smaller size, Stores.” 
1 Ruby and Sapptre. anc a fine whole Pearl, Pearl Centre, £5 5s. £ 10s. Same Brooch in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s Court Circular. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, J WELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


6, Grand Motel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, WC. Diamond Cutting Pactory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: * Ruspoli, London.” 
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son, Friedrich Gustav Sturmer ; and two or three other cesiin 
The residue of his property he gives to his sister, Mary 
Elizabeth Pellew. 


The will (dated July 26, 1873) of Miss Louisa Frances 
Antoinette Forbes, late of 58, Eaton Square, who died on 
Oct. 15, was proved on Nov. 7 by the Misses Charlotte Harriet 
and Katharine Louisa Forbes, the sisters, the executrixes, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £17,000. ‘The testatrix 
gives, devises, and bequeaths all her real and persenal estate 
equally between her said two sisters, 


The will of Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Godfrey Thornton, 
J.P., retired Grenadier Guards, late of St. John’s Mugger- 
hanger, Bedfordshire, who died on Sept. 29 at West Brighton, 
was proved on Nov. 12 by Arthur Stephen Thornton, the 
brother, and Edward Brooke Thornton, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £1703. 





THE WILL OF AN EDINBURGH PUBLISHER. 


The trust disposition and settlement (dated April 15, 1891), 
with a codicil (dated June 8, 1892), of the late Mr. Thomas 


Nelson, publisher, Edinburgh, residing at St. Leonard’s 
Dalkeith “= was registered at Edinburgh on Nov.7. His 
wife, Mrs. Janet or Jessie Kemp or Nelson, William White 


Millar, George Watson, Robert Y. McEwen, and his nephew, 
George Mackenzie Brown, are nominated the trustees thereof. 
The testator directs his trustees to set aside £50,000, free of 
legacy duty, and to apply the same in the erection, furnishing, 
maintenance, and management of shelter-halls in poor districts 
in Edinburgh, such as the C anongate, the Pleasance, the High 

Street, and the Cowgate or Grassmarket ; the buildings to be 
without any attempt at architectural display, and to be one- 
storey, comfortable buildings, on the model of the large 
folding-room at Parkside Works belonging to him, and to be 
used as places to which persons of the working class and others 
can go to sit, read, write, converse, and otherwise occupy 
themselves ; and he gives his trustees the most ample dis- 
cretion to acquire sites for,and to build and furnish such 
shelter-halls, to invest part of the fund for the purpose of 


providing an shenek income for their maintenance, and from 
time to time to make regulations for their management. 
Should it any time appear that these halls, or any of them, 
are not serving a usefal and beneficial purpose, the trustees 
may, after consultation with Dr. Alexander Hugh Freeland 
Barbour, dispose of them and apply the money in such other 
benevolent or charitable purposes as they and Dr. Barbour 
shall approve and think advisable. Ile declares also that it 
shall be lawful for his trustees to hand over the said halls 
and the funds invested for their maintenance and manage- 
ment to the Lord Provost, magistrates, and Council of the city 
of Edinburgh, and their successors in office, in order that they 
may manage and administer the said halls upon such terms 
and conditions as his trustees shall think it right to make and 
arrange with the said Lord Provost, magistrates, and Council. 

The trustees are also directed to pay £10,000 to the Free 
Church of Scotland, one half for the Sustentation Fund, and 
the other half for the Home and Foreign Missions of the said 
Church ; £5000 to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh ; £1000 
each to the National Bible Society of Scotland and the Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary Society ; £250 each to the Edinburgh 
Sabbath Free Breakfast Mission and the Edinburgh Society 
for the Relief of the Destitute Sick ; £200 to the Edinburgh 
Association for Incurables ; and £100 each to the Royal Blind 
Asylum and School (Edinburgh), the Edinburgh Deaf and 
Dumb Benevolent Society, the Institution for the Relief of 
Incurables at their Own Homes (Edinburgh), the Carrubers 
Close Mission (Edinburgh), the Edinburgh City Mission, and 
the Fund for the Relief of Indigent Gentlewomen in Scotland, 
all free of legacy duty. 

The other testamentary dispositions of the deceased are as 
follows : £5000 per annum to his wife, but in the event of her 
entering into a second marriage the annual payment to her is 
to be restricted to £2500. These sums are to be inclusive of, 
and not in addition to, the £600 secured to her under their 
contract of marriage. She is alsu to have the use, for life, 
of his house, St. Leonard’s; £50,000, upon trust, for each of 
his daughters, for life, and then for their descendants as they 
shall appoint, but with power to confer upon any husbands 
who may survive them the income of £10,000 ; £50,000 to each 
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of his sons, payable on their respectively attaining twenty- 
five; £20,000 each to his sisters Mrs. Anne Brown, Mrs. 
Margaret Adams, and Miss Jessie Nelson ; £20,000, upon trust, 
for his brother James Nelson for life, and then for his said 
three sisters equally ; £2000 each to his nieces and nephew, 
Mrs. Mary Evelyn Annandale, Mrs. Catherine Florence 
Macleod, Miss Meta Edith Nelson, Miss Alice Maud Nelson, 
and William Frederick Inglis Nelson, the children of his late 
brother, William Nelson ; £2000 to Mrs, Catherine Nelson, the 
widow of his said late brother; and £250 each to George 
Watson and Robert F. McEwen if they shall accept the office 
of trustee. ‘The rest, residue, and remainder of his whole 
means, estate, and effects, heritable and movable, real and 
personal, of whatsoever nature or denomination and whereso- 
ever situated, is to be held for his sons equally, and to be paid 
to them on their respectively attaining the age of twenty-five 
years, 

Full powers are given to the trustees, if he has not formed 
one in his lifetime, to form a joint-stock company, limited, for 
the purpose of a over and carrying on the publishing 
business of Thomas Nelson and Sons, of Edinburgh, London, 
and New York, which belonged exclusively to the deceased, 
and upon the younger of his two sons attaining the age of 
twenty-five years the trustees are to transfer to them, equally, 
the shares, debentures, and mortgages of the said company, 
which they shall then hold, in so far as they may not be 
required to provide the annuity for his wife. 


A meeting of delegates from boards of guardians, vestries, 
and district boards of works in London was held on Nov. 22 at 
the Westminster Townhall to consider the immigration of 
destitute foreigners. Mr. H. M. Bowman Spink presided, and 
Mr. C. R. Offen, of Hackney, moved the principal resolution. 
This was to the effect that the immigration of destitute 
foreigners should be restricted and placed under judicious 
regulations. There were only three dissentient votes. The 
meeting represented districts with a population of 2,445,000, 
and a rateable annual value of £19,664,000, A deputation was 
to go to the President of the Local Government Board. 

















A SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT. 


_4n Original Case of 
MULHENS’ (late Farina’s) 
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from Fresh Flowers. 
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MESSRS. JAY 


AVE a world-wide reputation for mourning goods, and it is thoroughly well 


It is always wise to buy either black or grey materials at a house where 


mourning goods are 
taste, and nothing is ever 


FAMOUS 


UAM-VAR 


WHISKY. 





Case of YET MOST DELIC ATE the speciality, as the choice is necessarily so much greater, Jay’s are renowned for thei: 
am. . c EVER PRODUCED. —_ Mean hag shee could not be worn by a lady of refinement. The articles on view are very choice and 
tiles, nco on, 4 ract. 
THE WORLD says: ‘ one . . 
12/6 ZEE, WORLD, cas, Anrene | ce GOODS AND GARMENTS ON APPROVAL. ~ The Grand Old Scotch. 
vn than toad for a botle. of yy Esses. JAY forward Patterns of Materials and a choice selection of Mourning 
the $8722" dourie Bx. J Garments FREE to any part of the Kingdom on application. 
rac Unee lAving usec 
cas SE ee eg THE BEST, BUY NO OTHER 
Large selection of | ~ Essa. JAY’S Bonnets and Hats in Black or Black and White are 5 
eseces Perfumes, 4 incomparable.” 
ca tos PERFECT-FITTING GOWNS. - seals. alii 
tracts, made at Grasse ‘SSMAKING » Wiel » Boalt lh eae Fr oe ee \I ) j \ | | | ( 
Dr MAKING by French or English fitters of superior ability. A good [| UN THE PAL: AND N LUM. 


Of all Dealers in Perfumes, 
r at th 


LONDON BRANCH: 


0 r 7 ne y 
62, NEW BOND ST., W. 
(One door from Brook St. 

4 Price-list application 
to Mr. J. R er TER, Manager. 
And at Cologne, 





Wew York, bl 
resembles, 
—— and trim with crépe.” 


The BREECHLOADER, 
AND HOW TO USE IT. 


By W. W.GREENER. Price Qs, post fr 
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f Guns 


Ww. W. GREENER, 68, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





and most durable, 


Cloaks and Mantles. 
French models, not being for mourning, though of the most 


part of the Kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
besides Patterns of Materials, all marked 


fit guaranteed. 


TAILORING DEPARTMENT. 


[LAE Perfect-fitting Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits made 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET. 
CREPE IMPERIAL FOR MOURNING WEAR. 


YREPE IMPERIAL is all wool, and yet looks exactly like Crépe. 
ible silk ecrépe which it so closely 
Crépe Imperial is made up effectively into costumes for deep mourning when it is not compulsory to 


being free from the elasticity of the more perish 
Extract from the Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. 
J pay 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET. 


MANTLES FROM THE FIRST HOUSES IN PARIS. 


ESSRS. JAY have always made for themselves original and exclusive designs in 
and made up for various degrees of mourning. 
always sold at much less prices 


These are copied in London, 


fashionable kind, are 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY, 


258 pp.; 100 Illustrations. (Cassell and Co.) 
than paid for them in Paris. 
Contains ch valuable information rela- 
t to th : of Guns, the detection 
of spur 3 and | Worthless weapons, and 
na ? ictical hints on the handling and 


ESSRS. JAY’S Experienced ASSISTANTS and DRESSFITTERS travel to any 
Mantles, and Millinery, 
as if purchased at the Warehouse. 


They take with them Dresses, 


in plain figures, and at the same price 


poor a a . ae Reasonable Estimates are also given for Household Mourning. 


TEN ICE.—Grand Hotel d'Italie. On the 

Grand inal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 

restaura anit brasserie adjoin net he hotel. Substantial and 
! re. B 


AUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 


Maine. U.S.A., 


__ SAYS MOURNING | HOUSE, JSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This preparation is made from the petals of Wild Roses which grow luxuriantly in 
during the month of 
Oriental perfumes, imported expressly for this purpo: Se. 
remain fragrant for years. 

Place the contents in 
for half an hour to perfume a room. 

For Sachets or Pillows wrap the Pot-pourri in fine tissue paper, making a package to 
be enclosed in cotton wool, feathers, or down, 

May be obtained of all the leading Glass and China dealers in the United Kingdom, 
or of STONIER and CO., Liverpool, 2s. 6d. per box, carriage free. 


The “STUART” POT-POURRI JAR, 


combined with a choice mixture of 
a Pot-pourri which will 


June. These 


, produce 


any Jar that can be tightly covered, the cover to be removed 


specially manufactured for STONIER and CO., 
by the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co. 





Wholesale and Retail of 


STONIER & CO., 78, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


WRITE FOR PRICE-LIST. 








 EDENIA"” lingers ike a ewe memory with all 


| delicate fragran e 


LUNDBORG’S pearumes 
Miz SCENTS :i7, SEASON. 


EDENIA, GOYA LILY. SWISS LILAC. 
ALPINE VIOLET. 
Of Chemiets and Perfumers, 2s. 64. and 4e. 


Furopean Agents 
FASSETT anc JCHBSON, 32. Snow Hill, London, B.C. 








ingredients. 







Prevents the hair falling off or becoming dry during cold weather. 
of children and adults ; 





An antiseptic, preservative, and aromatic dentifrice, 
teeth, prevents and arrests decay, 
mine 
gums, and teeth free 
matter between the teeth, 
smokers, 2s, 91. per box. 


from the unhealthy 


and is the 


prevents it falling off or turning grey, eradicates scurf and 





NONE GENUINE WITHE 


ahteelD vf 


which w 
and sweetens the breath. 
ral acids, no gritty matter or injurious astringents, keeps the mouth, 
; action of germs 
most wholesome 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


Is the best preserver and beautifier of the hair 
dandruff, and is also the 
brilliantine for ladies’ and everybody's use, and as a little goes a very long way it really is most economical for 
general use ; is also sold in a golden colour for fair-haired ladies and. children ; i 

Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), 


it contains no lead or mineral 
Ask anywhere for RowLANDs’ articles. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





It is solid | TIT ES & GRIEVE, 


Edinburgh and London. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELEC TRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Kooms. Haii 
Lounge, Luxuriously fitted throughout, Moderate tixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 

C. A. SCHWABE, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
White Hair to Its 





The 


Manager. 





Prevents the 

testores Grey or 
CoLoun. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a HAIn 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price Ss. 64. 


a NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENiWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGILO-AMERICAN 
Due Co.,, 217, FULTON STREET, und all Druggists. 


ORIGINAL 


RENEWER 


wT 
BEARING SIGNATURE 








(;OURDOULIS HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES. Connoisseurs should tr 
which, if not in stock, their tobacconists 

Ask for extra quality 


s excellent brand, 
btain for them, 


‘ED.PIN AUD 


| PARIS, 37, B¢ de Strasbourg 


ED. PINAUD ® isan ss 
IXORA BREON| | AIDA 


| ED.PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


ld-renowned hair 
m falling ¢ 


wil 





hitens the 
It contains no 


in organic 
tooth powder for 


tei c 8 the hair fr 


ED.PINAUD’S IXORA SOAP 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 


prevent 


best 
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= IF YOU COUGH 


TAKE 


ERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


Containing the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, these Pastilles are infinitely superior to all other preparations, without presenting the 
objectionable properties of most other remedial agents, whose action is due to the dangerous narcotics employed in their composition. 
GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES ACT, BY INHALATION AND ABSORPTION, DIRECTLY UPON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS: 


THE LARYNX —-BRONCHIA —-LUNGS, Se., 
AND ARE INVALUABLE AS A REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, THROAT IRRITATION, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, ASTHMA, &c. 


From Mdlle. YVETTE GUILBERT, From Madame SARAH BERNHARDT. 


oncert larisien, 
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From Madame MARIE ROZE, 


Royal and Imperial Court Singer; Prima Donna of the Grand Opera, Paris; 
Her Majesty’s Opera, London; 
Academy of Music, New York; and the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


me i 13 a uble to me to sing one or two The cold weather is upon us; so be kind enough to send mea 
ny to tell you that, thanks to your Pastilles, my further supply of Géraudel’s Pastilles, 
hened that I can sing eight or te t without feeling ; - | 
ny fatigue. t . i | Compliments. 
You have my permiss 


» publish thie 


Gices | OMY | Atos 








From M. PAULUS, 
Popular Comedian, 


From M. COQUELIN ainé, 


re of e Com 


SZ _)))_ Be 


; -~ 
=/ (Py SH, 


For some time past I have used Géraudel’s Pastilles, and 
, 











they have done me great good. 
Demosthencs used to suck pebbles to give his tongue plenty of 
exercise. To preserve my voice I take at table wine of the real Clos 


~ 
a — 
Othe Ge 
a onthe 
Paulus, and at the theatre, exposed to the treacherous drauahts behind 


Pastilles with great benefit to myself. Please, 
the scenes, Géraudel’s Pastilles, Clos Paulus and Géraudel’s Pastilles, 


I have used your 
there’s my secret ! 


therefore, send me a few more cases. 
Your Pastilles, my dear Sir, have rendered more than once a real 


You are at liberty to publish these few lines, 
skakekokekekekekekekekek service to'my vocdl chore 


urs very truly, J 


Coy 7 - ALU be ei 


The EFFECT of Géraudel’s Pastilles is INSTANTANEOUS 
in all eases of NERVOUS COUGH. 


MORE EFFICACIOUS AND CHEAPER than any other pectoral preparation. 


Upwards of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PATIENTS are cured every year by using these famous Pastilles; more than Forty Thousand have sent 


Testimonials as to their wonderful efficacy, amongst whom are 


MEDICAL MEN, ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, CLERGYMEN, OFFICERS, MAGISTRATES, MERCHANTS, &., &. 








a Eee — 


Price per Box, 1s. 13d. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or sent post free on receipt of price by the Wholesale 
Depot for Great Britain: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow HILL, Lonpov, E.C. 
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MUSIC. 

An American newspaper published in Paris took upon itself 
the other day to assert that the autumn opera season at Covent 
Garden had been a failure. The statement was copied into 
several of the Italian papers, with the additional use of the 
unpleasant word “ fiasco,” and of course the news was forth- 
with spread over Continental artistic circles generally. Now. 
it may interest our readers in those parts to learn that the 
report alluded to was absolutely false, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the season just ended has been the most successful yet 
given during the autumn months under Sir Augustus Harris's 
direction. It did not close until aftera duration of seven weeks, 
which isquite up to the average for this time of the year,and itis 
being followed by some supplementary performances, which may 
very likely go on intermittently all through the winter. There 
is not much evidence of failure in this, and anyone who has 
had occasion to attend regularly on the nights that Mascagni’s 
operas have been given, or when Madame Melba has sung, 
could see for himself by the crowds at the box-office and in 
the theatre that business was in a flourishing state. ‘The 
matter is hardly worth dwelling upon, but inasmuch as the 
Paris statement was deliberately made it may as well have a 
deliberate contradiction. 

There was positively not a single feature of novelty to 
afford food for comment in reference to the performance of 
ag “Faust” given by the Royal Choral Society on 
Noy. 23. . The soloists—Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Iver McKay, 
Mr. wT and Mr. Henschel—had more or less frequently 
fulfilled the same task at the Albert Hall before; and the 
band and chorus not only repeated its bygone triumphs in 
Berlioz’s dramatic legend, ‘but made all the old “ points” with 
machine-like certainty of execution and effect. ‘lo such per- 
fection has Sir Joseph Barnby trained his forces that a solitary 
full rehearsal suffices to put all the requisite polish upon the 
rendering of a work, no matter how great its difficulty, after 


it has once been fairly placed in the repertory. In Dvorak’s 
“ Requiem” and Berlioz’s “ Faust,” the only compositions so 
far given during the current season, we have had striking 
proof of this. 

An extremely interesting programme was provided at the 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concert of Nov. 26. It began with 
Gluck’s overture to “Iphigénie en Aulide” (with Wagner's 
ending), while from the same composer's “ Orfeo” were given 
the dances of the blessed spirits in the Elysian Fields and 
“Che fard,” the latter being sung by Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli 
with so much charm and feeling that an encore was inevit- 
able. The popular contralto also gave with great brilliancy 
the florid air, * Non pid di fiori,” from Mozart's “Clemenza di 
Tito.” Miss Adeline de Lara, whose talents we have had 
frequent occasion to note, did not attempt a “ reading ” in her 
performance of Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto, but was 
content with a quiet, neat, and artistic execution of the 
passages allotted to the pianoforte solo. Her reverence anil 
self-abnegation were rewarded by hearty applause. The 
symphony of the day was Schumann’s fine work in C— 
magnificently performed under the direction of Mr. Manns— 
and the scheme further included a symphonic poem, “ The 
Passing of Beatrice,” from the pen of a rising young Scotch 
composer, Mr. William Wallace. The novelty betrayed a 
strong leaning towards Wagner, alike in the character of the 
themes and the nature of the orchestral treatment. Neverthe- 
less, it made a favourable impression, and Mr. Wallace was 
called to the platform at the close. 

Since we last noticed the doings at the “ Pops,’ Mr. 
Chappell has given the first set of the “ Liebeslieder- Walzer ” 
of Brahms, which had not been heard at these concerts for 
over ten years. The vocal parts were admirably interpreted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Mdlle, Agnes Janson, and Mr. W. 
Shakespeare, and the pianoforte accompaniment for four hands 
was ably played by Messrs. Leonard Borwick and Henry Bird. 
The former executant was the soloist on Saturday, Nov. 26, 
when he gave a refined ang masterly rendering of Schumann's 





“Carnaval,” besides uniting with Lady Hallé and Signor 
Piatti in the revised edition of Brahms’s trio in B major, 
Op. 8 On the following Monday, Dvoradk’s beautiful 
quartet in E flat, Op. 51, headed the scheme. It was fault- 
lessly played by Lady Hallé, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, 
the lovely “Dumka” (Elegy) in particular creating o 
profound effect. Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist on this 
occasion, and fully maintained her reputation alike in Men- 
delssohn’s B minor prelude and fugue, Op. 35, and in the duet 
works by Brahms and Chopin, wherein she had as coadjutors 
Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti respectively. Indeed, the per- 
formance of Brahms’s sonata for piano and violin in D minor, 
Op. 108, was as fine as any we have ever heard. At the same 
concert Miss Nancy McIntosh, who owns a powerful and well- 
trained soprano voice, made her second appearance, and sang 
Massenet’s “ Sérénade de Zanetto ” and Henschel’s “ My Love is 
like the red, red rose,” with welcome refinement and intelli- 
gence, pleasing so well in the latter song that she was com- 
pelled to repeat it. In Schubert's “Gretchen am Spinnrade ” 
the youthful vocalist was not quite so successful. 

The revival of “ Dorothy” at the Trafalgar Square Theatre 
is much more likely to bring fortune to the new house than 
Mr. Levenston's initial production, “'The Wedding Eve.” It 
is true that the late Alfred Cellier's charming comic 
opera had run nearly a thousand nights before its last 
removal from the London boards; but that is by no means 
x proof that its “drawing” power had been exhausted. 
* Dorothy” is capitally mounted in its new home, and 
the title-réle has a fascinating exponent in Miss Decima 
Moore, who begins to act as well as she sings, and that 
is saving much, Miss Florence Dysart, Miss Carr Shaw, 
Mr. Furneaux Cook, and Mr. Le Hay fill their original 
parts with undiminished ability, while the other characters 
are in at least efficient hands. The revival has been carefully 
rehearsed under the skilful guidance of Mr. Ernest Ford, the 
conductor at this theatre, and to him the credit of the success 
is in no small measure due. 
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PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION. 
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ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
a. no Bes itation in recommending its use.— 


Geld by y Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
Mascractory : VALLEY#ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 

for their children while teething with perfect safety and 

success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

diarrhea, Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to 
yourselves and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 
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(Central Heating Apparatus). 
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Particulars Post Free. 
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R.— EV 
Lear (King of Britain), 


Anne, wife of Robert Martin, Esq., 


On Nov. 24, at Overbury Court, Worcestershire, 
in her 86th year, 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury | 


to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 


sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. | 
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COLLIS BROWNE'S 


© nLOn ae. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 





douttes fis the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and be 
re tred to say it had been sworn tu.—See the “Times,” 
d 3, 1864. 

COLLIS BROWNE'S 


D* c HLOR cian NE.—The Right Hon. Ear! Russel! commu- 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlurodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 
Dec. 31, 1863. 


D® . a COLLIS - BROWNE'S 

cuL ORODYNE. —Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866 ‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course, it w ule not be thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


D® . J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYN 8 the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
ac. 

















D>. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
wap ng IDYNE isa certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 


BROWNE'S 

























I yk J. ¢ OLLI Ss 
Cc aL. ORY IDYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words “I Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" on the Government 
Overwheln edical testimony accompanies each 
le Man ifacti rer T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Bloomsbury . Sold in Bottles, is. 14d., 
23. 9u., 48. 6d., and lis 
M ONT SE C A RL QO. 
a — 

| % summer stay, Monte Carlo,adjacent to Monaco, is 
o f the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
t M Anean seu-coast 

The Principality hasa tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
leat is always tempered t sea-hreezes, 

I each is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and n er $s, with war sea-haths ; and there are 
¢e ible villas and apartmentsreplete with every comfort, 
as ins of our own places of su mmer resort in England. 

\ s the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
whic fers its visitors the same amusements as the 
shments on the! auks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
in Fetes, &€ 

T eis aps town inthe w gine compare in 
t f its position with Monte Car n its special 
fascina s and attractions—net aie tay Shun tovensaa ohm ate 
a the in ting scenery, but also by the faci lities of every 
kind for ef in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
t »f health 

Asa WINTER R -ESOR T, Monace occupies the first place 
‘ g the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 

‘ f its cl ate, its numerous attractions, and the 

elezant pleas s has t fer to its guests, which make 

day the ren us of the aristocratic world, the spot 

st frequente travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 

Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from Londonand forty 
minutes from Nice. 

YANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

JAPAN AND CHINA SERVICE.—By the Company's Royal 

Mai | Steam-shi) ne, Empress of India, Empress 

Ja und Empress of China. Sailings from Vancouver 
Ja amd every 28 days thereafter. Passengers should 
ar » at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 
Vancouver sailing date. Electric Light and Excellent 
Cuisine. 


arrangement with the P.and O. 


m. OUND THE WORLD.—By 
Atlantic Lines, 





! uvigation Company and the North 
Price £125—out by Atlantic, and home by Suez Canal, or 
y rea. 

SUM MER TOURS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 
fi ge *, through the finest scenery in the world. 
Perfectly nted Drawing-room Cars, Sleeping Cars, and 
M itain Ho tels. 

EMIGRATION.—Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 
ettier 


ustrated Guide Booksand Maps,apply to 








For Ticket 
nase 




















Pas ger Dey t, CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY, 67 and | 
@&. King Willian et, London; 7, James Street, Liverpool ; | 
} Market Street, Manchester ; 25, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
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Illustrated by Harry 
n 
F “MOUs s vara -Herhert Jenner 

ith Portrait 
Dickens the 





4. H. Malan. Illustrated with Photographs by the 
Writer 
SALLY DOWS. Chaps. IV., V. (To be continued.) Bret 
Harte. Il trated by W. D. Almond. 
MACMILLAN and Co Li yndon. 
<< | 
FOR 1892 | 


MISS BRADDON S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
) Pr se 


Illustrated, One Shilling. 
MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


the best,and the most popular annual 


T H E 


Indian Flowers 
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{ 


Plain or Fancy Backs. 
Roman or Arabic Dials. 


Series K. 
Keyless Watch 


Gentlemen. 


PRICES 
ck 
For Sale at all W 


SCRUBB & Co., 


A handsome 


14-carat Go 
N 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





CLoupy 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 
7 THE 


Is a Hand Camera 


Amateurs, 


ILLU 


___s~P aris : 4, Place Vendome. 


CATALOGUES FREE.’ 
188s, 


OF THE 






SCRUBB’S (uscsmc..) AMMONIA 


especially 

It is the most compact instrament 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures 

can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 

NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 


STRATED CATALOGUE 


Nice 


KODAK 


designed for 


FREE, 


Ww. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


15, Oxford Street, London, 


$ Place Grimaldi. Grimaldi. 


“PIFFEL” 


£10 tro £100. 


Py 


SdOLU3.0 


"SUYSHLO TIV 


STRAND. 


WATERBURY. 





The time-keeping qualities of the Waterbury 


having received 


Watches 


recognition, 1 


perfect but to encase them in gold. 


” is now attained ! 
whether in 


**GoLpEN AGE 
quick - winding Series, 


world - wide 
1cthing remained to make them 
The 
The new 
14-carat 


Gold-filled or Silver Cases, are veritable gems 


of art within everybody's reach. 
handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
200 admirable designs. 


ee 

Series N, for Ladies.—The daintiest and 
most beautiful of Ladies’ Watches— 
small, and perfect in finish and de- 
sign. In open face and Chatelaine 
styles. Keyless, Stem-set, Dust- 
proof, Jeweled throughout. om- 
pensation Balance and all the latest 
Improvements. 


coated Series E.- 
for 








Silver and Oxidised Silver, 30'- to 37/6 


d-fil wos | oh ) 
b 1 Jewellers, and at the Watertury Watch Depots 


te atta ane 
Viaduct E.C.; 435, Strand, W.C. ; and 131, Regent Street. 


Send for the 
containing 


w. 
Head Office: WATERBURY WATCH (SALES) CO., LTD., 7, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





The delight 
of every Schoolboy. 


Black Oxidised, 


i. Gold-filled Cases are guaranteed for fifteen ye "ara. 
, Holborn 









WHEN 
ALL OTHER: 

EMED\e> 

FAIL. 


A trial of 


Corns and Bunions, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. 


WORLD 
FAMED 


It is a thin plaster, and takes 


a box is earnestly solicited,as immediate relief is sure. 


IS THE 
4, BEST REMEDY 
s@ EVER DISCOVERED! 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 


It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOR 
Thousands have been cured, 


| JOINTS, 


S$ up no room in the boot, 
Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, 


Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
AT 


[RODRIGUES 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
in SILVER, ORMOLU, CHINA, OXIDISED SILVER 

POLISHED BRASS, and LEATHER with SILVER MOUNTS, 

DRESSING CASES. | DESPATCH BOXES. 

JBWEL BOXES, ENVELOPE CASES. 
ASESOF IVORY Bau SUES. | STATIC SNERY ‘CABINETS, 

C ARRIAGE CLOCKS WRITING CASES, 

OPERA GL ASSES. INKSTANDS, 

80 ENT BOTT LES. CANDLESTICKS. 

oF CUTLERY, | POSTAGE SCALES, 











CIGAR CABINETS. 

CIGARETTE BOXES. 
SEFU om AND: ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVER, 
And a large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 

VIENNESE, and PAKISTAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5, 


',RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. 
With Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, in Morocco, 
Kussia, Crocodile, and Pigskin Leathers, 
£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30, to £100. 
JORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 
rnc artes-de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5. 
ENTAL AND PRE NTATION AL BU MS. 


ME 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russiaand Morocee, 
ll sizes, to hold 2 to 12 Portraits, 


> ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 

















Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly — inated ly 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colou 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is. ‘per 100, 





alle ws Pape in 








All the New and Pashic 
ME 





BALL PROGRAMMES iU CARDS, 
WEDI TAT! IONS and BOOK PLATES. 
A VISI' elegantly 





¥ ngrav ed, apd 10 





*rinted, for 


o, 14. 





MHE 


Now read) (Sixpence), New Series, ) 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


IEC EMBER, containing MRS. CU RGENVE N OF CUR- 





for 





by 8. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah Court 
&c., Chaps. XXIV. to XXI pth A CREEK_IN 
LARA THE DICTATOR NPUBLISHED 
TERS OF CHARLES AND MARY I MBe THE RISE 
PNS IM THE col NTESS RADNA, by W. E, 

f 





*Heaps of Money,” &c. 
as 7 
and Co., Waterloo Place, 


£225 ELDER, 5, 


ond D : 


. r al 
BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTES. 

Whenever the Brinsmead Pianoforte has met a com- 
petitor before unprejudiced judges, it has always won dis- 
tinction. The very best test of extraordinary merit 1s in the 
rapidly- increasing demand which each successive year shows 
even in the face of sharp competition. Coeenily appointed 
makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wa 

LEGION OF HONOL UR NUMEROUS GOL D MEDALS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
Temporary Premises 104, ew Bond Street, w. 








London, 








BRoADwoon, “COLL ARD and ERARD 
COTTAGE and GRAND PIANOFOR ty 8 for SALE, 
HIRE, or on so SSR YEAKS S8YSTE)S lower rates 





than any other house in London 
THOMAS OETZM ANN and CO., 27, Baker 
Yo © ther address, 


27 Street, W. 














I ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. Pifty per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Easy terms Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. Approval carriage free. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 Class 6, 35 wuineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4,26 Class 7,40 guineas. 
Class 2' 20 guineas. | Class 5,30 gu neas. Class 8,45 guineas. 


American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed forany instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class he taken, and will 
be exchanged free ifnot approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D/ALMAINE and 
OO. (Established 106 Years),¥!1, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


JLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers. Established og These celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities > be found in any 
other maker. For SALE or HIRE; ane on the Quarterly 


Instalment Syste 

170, NE w BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
GQ MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 
KR President SIR JOHN SWINBUI RNE, Bart. 
anover Squa 











Secretary: E. J. POWELI 


AGRIC ULTUR AL 


AT THE ROYAL HALL, ISL TkG TON. 
THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 
of Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, bnplements, Roots, &c., MONDAY, 
DEC, 5,at2p.m. Closeatap.m. Admissix nm Five Shillings 
[TUE ISDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, DEC. 6.7, 8,and 9 Openat9am. Close 


Adiniasion One Shilling. 


at 9 p.m. 
c ROBMAY, annging Director. 











R. VENNER, Sec etary. 
ROYAL AGRICULTU TRAL HALL CO., LiMiTED, 
ENICE.—IMRE KIRALFY’S 
SUPERB AQUATIC PAGEANT 
and full-size Neplica of OLYMPIA 
MODERN VENICE. OLYMPIA 
— pide tt 
PROMENADE © CONCERTS. PIA 
YMPIA 
FOUR MILITARY BANDS, MPIA 
including full Band of ¥3 PIA 
GR BN ADIEE GUARDS, OLYMPIA 
nducted hy OLYMPIA 
Lieut. DAN GODFREY. OLYMPIA 
eT SLTAPIA 
_, SS ILYMPIA 
TWICE DAILY J )LYMPIA 
Twelve to Five and Six to Eleven. OLYMPIA 
— OLYMPIA 
Prices, including Seat for OLYMPIA 
Grand Spectacle, OLYMPIA 
1s. to 5a, OLYMPIA 
See daily papers OLYMPIA 











QHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Great improvements have been made in the manufacture 
of FORD'S EU ae KA SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior 
fitting. Six fer 458., sent by parcel post free to your 
door. Write for "Naotenbed Seif. Measure and all particulars 
free by post.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


(EP SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9. Send mes (has leas) with cash. Returned ready for 

use, carriage pand . FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


YGIDIU S.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 














4 that never shrink in washing. Made in neutral colours, 
and can be worn without an undervest. Three, 31s. 6d., 
308, 6d.; or Single Shirts, 10s. 6d., J. 6d. each, carriage free. 


Write for Patterns t » the only Ma 
R. FORD and CO., 41 


AyGIDIUS .—Pure Wool Gentlemen’s U nder- 
4B4 vests, Pants, and Half-hoce allto match. Patternsand 


illustrated self-measure free per post. .All goods carriage 
free. —R. FORD and 00., 41, Poultry, London 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many oes persons of distinction ~ testified 
to the remarkable efficacy 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
t. In tins 4s. 
British Depot— 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
ot egy ik & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 


J. Sanger & Edwards & 
ir oi Wi Son, John Thompson, 


Poultry, London, 





























